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BARGAIN" BULB 


We have remaining a limited quantity of the following 
named Bulbs and offer them at a reduction from cost 


to close out. 


AMY, Single Red 


Sy REGULUS Single Blue “  “ 
\ BARON VON TUYLL White “ 


Also a few Doubles in Red, White and Blue colors 
at same price. 


| Hyacinths, unnamed, but in separate colors, to order 
45 cents per dozen, postpaid. 


GRAPE HYACINTHS, Blue and White, dozen 15 cis. 
FEATHER HYACINTHS, dozen 20 cents, postpaid IN 


NARCISSUS, or Daffodils. 
Double Van Sion Fine 


66 6 


Single 


TULIPS. 
Choice Named, Single or Double, 
our selection per dozen 25 cents 


Extra Fine Mixed, Single or Double 
per dozen 15 cents 


Duc VanThol Finest Mixed “ ‘“ 15 cents 
Beautiful Parrot “ S65. 40* ee OLLGS 


Late Flowering or Show, Finest Mixed 
per dozen 15 cents 


Darwin, the Newest Variety of fine Tulip 
per dozen 20 cents 


Gesneriana, Strikingly Beautiful Effect 
per dozen 25 cents 


SCILLA. 


Siberica, very fine per dozen 15 cents 


CHIONODOXA. 


“Glory of the Snow,” beautiful, per dozen 15 cents! Allium Neapolitanum : 


JONQUILS. 


Single Sweet Scented 
Campernelle, Great Jonquil 


All can afford to plant at these prices. 
HYACINTHS. 


per dozen 60 cents 
60 cents 
60 cents 


per dozen 35 cents 
** 30 cents 


per dozen 20 cents 


per dozen 25 cents 


CHINESE SACRED LILIES 


Chinese Sacred Lilies, True Imported Bulbs, each 15 
cents; three 40 cents; dozen $1.50 


CROCUS. 


Crocus, Finest Named sorts in separate Colors per 
dozen 15 cents; 40 cents per 100. 


SNOW DROPS. 


eth Drops Single per dozen 10 cents 


“ Double i “15 cents 
ee ‘* Elwesii (The Giant) ‘“ “ 20 cents 
IRIS. 
Iris Angelica, fine mixed per dozen 20 cents 
“ Hispanica : “15 cents 
ALLIUM. 


per dozen 15 cents 


They can be planted outside any time until the ground is frozen so hard it 
cannot be broken up. Started in the house any time before 
Christmas they will make a grand show. 


At these exceedingly low prices all should enjoy a handsome bed of fine flowering bulbs in early spring. 


JAMES VICK’S SONS, ROCHESTER, N. Y, 


HARRY GREENWAY’S FARM 
ECONOMY. 
N ordinary practice cab- 
bage plants are set 
‘from eighteen inches 
to two and a half feet 
apart, according to the 
variety, whether large 
or small, or an average 
distance of two feet. 
The fixing of these distances has been the 
result of thousands of trials under many 
circumstances and indicate the judgment 
of a multitude of cultivators on the sub- 
ject. In arriving at their conclusions 
these cultivators have taken into account 
the convenience of working, the healthy 
development of the plants and the maxi- 
mum size of the crop procurable from the 
planted area. In regard to the corn crop 
our farmers have arrived at equally as 
definite conclusions in the matter of plant- 
ing, and three feet apart for the rows each 
way, or four feet apart, are standard dis- 
tances. Greater distances have been tried, 
and single rows have been planted with- 
out showing any benefit by reason’ of 
greater space. Most of our garden and 
farm crops are as well understood in rela- 
tion to this matter of space for the plants, 
‘and there is a general agreement on the 
subject. Here, however, is young Harry 
Greenway with new practices. He has 
settled down on a farm with the hope of 
making an easy living, after drifting 
around for the first ten years of his man- 
hood trying to find a comfortable place 
without much work connected with it, 


but unfortnnately he has never remained ° 


long in one position. His.many changes 
have given him quite a variety of exper- 
iences, but without any ‘particular benefit 
to him, The death of an uncle with some 


property found him an heir to a sum suf- 
ficiently large to purchase a good produc- 
tive farm and properly stock and equip it. 


A NOVEMBER GARDEN. 
When the summer days have flown, 
When the Frost King claims his own, 
Still I find ny garden fair 

for the sunshine lingers there ; 
And a bird, with folded wings, 
Near my casement sits and sings. 
—/. Torrey Connor. 
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Nowe 


Harry had long pictured to himself the 
pleasures of farm life, among which was a 
good table always provided with fresh 
vegetables and fruits and pure milk, and 
there was the opportunity of being his own 
boss, of going fishing and of roaming 
through the fields and woods with his 
gun at favorable opportunities. Now 
these excursions for game require ‘con- 
siderable time, more than the ordinary 
farmer can find. But Harry Greenway is 
not to be thwarted in this way, and as he 
is not anxious to accumulate wealth, but 
only to-live at his ease, he has decided 
upon a course of practice, after much 
racking of his brain, which, while it re- 
duces the size of his crops, and so lessens 
the labor of harvesting and marketing, 
yet gives him the time to devote to his 
sports. He has decided to plant all his 
crops at double the usual distance. This 
enables him to economize in the cost of 
seeds and the labor of planting, harvest- 
ing and marketing. Of course, he only 
gets from a quarter to a half of what 
other good farmers produce, but on the 
whole he has an easier time. This is his 
system of farm economy. What do the 
readers of these lines think of it? Are 
any of them pursuing the same policy? 
In other words, are we, any of us, plough- 
ing and cultivating our lands and receiv- 
ing for out Jabor only a quarter, a third 
or half a crop when we might have a 
whole one? We may be doing this, and 
yet not with the same motives as Harry 
Greenway, but they cannot be considered 
better ones if we are following this course 
from carelessness, inattention or con- 


firmed habits which we are not trying to- 


improve. The farmer, the market gar- 
dener and the fruit-grower all unite in the 
chorus that times are hard, profits are 
small or none. If we can raise as much, 
or half as much, more on the same 
breadth of grounds as we are now cul- 


tivating at an additional cost that will 
leave us a profit, it is certainly the dictate 
of thrift to do so. In making this exam- 
ination, each for himself, and with refer- 
ence to his own peculiar circumstances, 
we shall come in contact with most of the 
problems of land cultivation. Among 
them will be the subjects of surface and 
under drainage, of irrigation, of the treat- 
ment and preparations of soils of differ- 
ent characters, of manures and _ their 
application, the tillage of crops, their 
gathering and preparation for market and 
modes of conveyance or shipment. It is 
evident then that the good and success- 
ful cultivator must be well informed on a 
great variety of subjects. 

Are we giving these subjects the atten- 
tion they deserve, or that we can conven- 
iently bestow upon them, or are we 
unconsciously following the course of 
Harry Greenway, while the interest on 
the mortgage is growing, and the farm 
buildings are running down, and the land 
is getting poorer? We know that this is 
the case with too many in every farming 
community. There are reasons why with 
some it will continue to be so, but to 
others there are opportunities offered 
which they may accept, and which will 
enable them so to shape their course that 
the balance at the close of each year shall 
show on the right side of the account. 
Some of the opportunities referred to are 
those of reading the best books on the 
subjects mentioned, the best agricultural 
and horticultural papers, of meeting for 
discussion in societies, of forming local or 
neighborhood clubs for the same purpose, 
of procuring the reports and bulletins 
issued by the Department of Agriculture 
at Washington and by the Experiment 
Stations. Agricultural science is pro- 
gressing rapidly and new methods must 
take the place of old ones. The most 
successful men today in farming or gar- 
dening operations are those who are most 
thoroughly acquainted with the recent 
progress of rural knowledge, and adapt 
themselves to correspondingly correct 
practice. Anyone can do as well as Harry 
Greenway, a great many are doing no 
better and are willing to keep along in 
the same old profitless ways, and this 
leaves the opportunity for the enterpris- 
ing and intelligent farmers and gardeners 
and fruit growers to take the lead and 
keep it. Now, although there is so much 
for all of us to learn, the matter of the 
first consideration is to put in practice 
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VICKS 


what we already know, to conduct our 
operations of culture according to the 
best knowledge we now have. How 


many of us can truthfully say that we are, 


doing so? 

If we are conscious of neglect as re- 
gard to some crop we probably know the 
cause of it. Of course we give the blame 
to the season, for the hot weather came 
on so quickly in the spring that we did 
not have time to make the thorough pre- 
paration that should have been, and again 
the rains kept off and the drought short- 
ened the crop. But we all know the 
spring season may be a short one, and in 
most cases there is a chance to do much 
work in late autumn which will relieve 
the pressure in the spring. We all know 
that droughts and floods may come, but 
we also know that understanding, in a 
measure, the severity of both these mis- 
fortunes, that frequently stirring the 
surface soil lessens the effects of dry 
weather. By forethought, careful planning 
and prompt and energetic action we may 
anticipate and provide against many of 
the ordinary evils incident to the ¢ultiva- 
tors pursuits. 

The use of sufficient and proper kinds 
of manures for different crops is a subject 
which few cultivators well understand. 
And yet it is one upon which, at the pres- 
ent time, there is a great amount of avail- 
able and valuable information. The grow- 
ing and plowing in of certain green crops, 
such as clover and peas and other legu- 
minous plants, is a practice which can be 
employed to advantage far more generally 
than it now is. 

ri 
THE RATHBUN BLACKBERRY. 
UR readers have already been in- 
formed of the main points in the 


origin and history of this new fruit which, 


on account of its valuable qualities, will 
soon be in great demand. For the bene- 
fit of those who have not seen what has 
already been published in regard to this 
variety we here give a brief account of 
its qualities. The Rathbun blackberry 
differs greatly from all other varieties, 
both in the plant and the fruit. The 
plants sucker but very little; the tendency 
is to make a branching plant with a strong 
upright central stem. The branches start 
out near the base, grow out long and 
droop over, and on account of this droop- 
ing habit of the numerous branches the 
bushes are seldom more than four or five 
feet high. As the branches lengthen and 
droop over those on the lower portion of 
the plants finally touch the ground, where, 
if they are covered slightly with soil, they 
will take root and thus form young plants, 
after the manner of the black cap rasp- 
berry. The plants are very productive 
and the fruit is of uniformly large size, jet 
black and very glossy; the drupes or pips 
are large, seed small and scarcely notice- 
able; flesh firm, and carrying well to mar- 
ket, yet tender and juicy, soft all through, 
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and without any core or hard center; surpasses that of a varie 
flavor high and delicious. A large pro- the productiveness of the plant is al 
portion of the berries will measure from can be desired. Its hardiness, a 
aninch and a quarter to oneinchanda_ equals, if it does not exceed, that 
half in length, and the whole crop is very other large berried varieties. The 
uniform in size. Every one who has had_ bination of these several valuable . 
the opportunity of tasting the fruit admits ties must command for it the attention ot _ 
without reserve that it is the best black- all fruit growers, whether for tbe ma 
berry ever eaten, and is more like the or for private use. 
best dewberry than the blackberry,and yet whe 
much better than the dewberry. The fruit GROWING CUCUMBERS. _ 
offered for sale in the market sells in pre- OME of our neighbors ‘have Bs 
ference to any other kind and brings a growing cucumbers in a new pes 
higher ipsa for the last year or two, and as their suc- 
The hardiness of the plant was severely (oss with them has been so wondeHal L 
tested the past winter, when the ther- \ i give their way for the benehien 
mometer for several days indicated a others A spot about four feet squared wa 
temperature of 20° below zero. Plants of ¢,<+ spaded up and well manuredsialiaiaae a 
the Minnewaski and Erie blackberries on pare] with the Headol teen outage then ered 
Mr. Rathbun’s grounds were badly fLOZON eee the middleapihe spot mae pushed 
making it impossible for them to produce. gown into the soil, but ira resting es z 
a crop of fruit. But a considerable the surface. The barrel is filled nearly = 7% 
amount of live wood remained on the fy) of well rotted manure The iGcaee ie 
Rathbun bushes, enough to give a prom- garth is drawn up slightly all arene en 
ise of two-thirds of a crop. Then when edge of the barrel and the seed is planted 
vegetation was making rapid progress, {phere jin the ground. Every day a pailful ¢ 
came the memorable May freeze, onthe 6 two of water is poured into the barrel F 
13th of May. In writing of this destruc: ang it soaks slowly through the nianaieee 
tive visitation Mr. Rathbun says: -until it reaches the soil where the seeds _ 
“On the morning of May 13th I foundmy are. The surface being hollowed alleui aed 
grapes all killed, except here and there'd \yater to reach the roots of the cue 
shoot that escaped the hard freeze, the sore readily,and the manure in the waned 
temperature having reached 28°. * * makes them grow so fast that the striped 
Have heard from some neighborhoods squash bugs have little effect on the ‘%, 
around that the berries were all killed. This is the first yeaf that welleam ae a 
My other varieties, Minnewaski and Erie, 4p, plan, and we are greatly pleased wits 
are nearly all killed. _ it; we never had such strong rave grow- ee 
But now we come to our own favorite ing vines before, and they ; bear ae ca om 
variety and I can tell youa differentstory. jeavier than at prown teal uc. i Z 
You are aware of the condition in which way. Dishwater and other slops fro ee 
they came through the hardest winter we jonyse are a help to the vines ee o com 
ever knew here, and ‘now I will tell you: « others srow cucumbers iin the aoe 


that all of the old wood which lived F ; ; 
: can climb over b The 
throngh, started vigorously a new growth epee bee ieee T. ris ¢: 
ae ye | 


that set /wd/ of fruits buds, and they, too, 
were killed by the freeze, or at least 75 
per cent of them. But true to its indivi- 
dual character, and unlike any other 
blackberry, it has sent up strong, vigorous 
shoots from the lower joints of the cane 
that have now reached a height of two to 
three feet and full of fruit buds, and sev- 


eral of these from each root bearing ber- , 
ries. of the largest size will amount to Yield is much greater than when they are 
quite a crop, which you see I now expect @/lowed to run over the ground and there 
to have. Perhaps not a full crop, but ‘8 20 danger of rotting in a wet season. os 
likely to be of the largest size and fine Then, too, the cucumbers hang under the 


quality. So, now, in spite of all the un- leaves and the sun cannot beat down on — 
favorable conditions and adverse circum- them, which is often the cause of bitter 


stances I expect a moderate crop of ONES: When one has small Space fo 
superior fruit.” vines, many more of them can be grow 


The promised crop here spoken of was, When they are so trained, as they the 
we are pleased to say, fully realized, as take up little except sky ground, i. 
we visited the place the latter part of f eed abe no let the litt 

ver _ folks try the experiment of raising som 

July and found the fruit in excellent con- ;. . bottle. Use a good sized bottle with 
dition, and some of it, which was sent to ag small neck and insert the tiny cucumber 
leading horticulturists in different parts in it. It will soon grow and fill the bottle — 
of the country, has brought very favorable and be the cause of much amusement 
expressions of opinion from them in re- All will enjoy it, while those who do no 

iia : ; y understand the trick will wonder how 
gard to its superior merits. There is no such a big cucumber got inside the small — 
question that the quality of the fruit far neck of the bottle. BERNICE BAKER. 
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O muchi is Banesatd 

in the papers of 
late about the 
possibilities of a 
back yard, that I 
feel like describ- 
ing ours. Wecan- 
not tell what the 
cash value really 
amounts to, as we 
sell very little of 
the produce, but 


{ 


ut-one third of which is not pianved 
) anything, but which is taken up by the 


‘There are sixty-five grape vines of 
bout forty-five different varieties planted, 
1 but three or four of which are of bear- 
These vines in an ordinary sea- 
produce more fruit than we can use, 
ad as we have some fancy kinds we ex- 
pect to do well from the sale of the 
grapes when the vines are larger. Among 
em we have Jessica, Niagara, Lady 
ashington, Lady, Moore’s Diamond, EI- 
dorado, Hayes, Dutchess, Empire State, 
nd Pocklington, which are white varie- 
ties. Delaware, Salem, Lindley, Aga- 
we m, Vergennes, Goertner, Rochester, 


od sorts; and Aminia, Barry, Black 
Eagle, Worden, Concord, Moore’s Early, 


Fk ripens first, about August 20th to 
25th, with Moore’s Early and Moyer 


~ made eee jally and marmalade and a few 
bottles of unfermented grape wine made 
< for use in sickness. 

_ There are also plenty of e raW beriés 
‘on the place, a new bed being set out 


Seeyberties” as the late frosts took part 
of the crop and the extreme drought took 
most of what was left. Last year we had 
: Boe boxes from a bed which contained 
~ about three and a half square rods. Half 
ee _of them were sold to the neighbors, bring- 
ing good prices. Bubach No. 5 has been 
our main dependence heretofore, but now 
it seems to be running out with us and 
e must get new stock from some other 
; perce or start in with a new variety. We 
° have great expectations from the Green- 
me ville and have planted quite a large num- 


and the new Columbian. The latter has 
not fruited sufficiently yet, so we cannot 
make much of a report, but from what we 
have seen and read of it we are convinced 
that it is the coming raspberry, especially 
for cold climates, 

There are also a few blackberries, not 
enough for much of acrop, but enough 
for a taste now and then. 

There are gooseberries enough for use 
in their season and for canning; currants 
for the table and to make jelly; two Early 
Richmond cherry trees furnish us with all 
the cherries we need, except an off year 
occasionally, when there are none. 

Three Siberian crab apple trees provide 
enough of their fruit for the family’s use, 
and four Lombard plum trees give a good 
crop often. The latter cannot be de- 
pended on for a crop of fruit every year, 
so some young plum trees have been set 
out, as well as more cherries and several 
kinds of Russian apple trees. 

Pie plant is plenty, six large hills pro- 
ducing more than can be used. 

Besides the fruit we raise all the vege- 
tables used in a family of four persons, 
except the potatoes, onions and squash 
for winter use. Cabbage, carrots, cucum- 
bers, beets, parsnips, water and musk 
melons, tomatoes, Egyptian onions, tur- 
nips, summer and winter radish, lettuce, 
peas, string, bush and pole beans and 
corn. 

A small spot is given up to horse rad- 
ish, where it can grow undisturbed; in 
the fall a quantity is dug and buried in 
dry earth in the cellar and a root can be 
had at any time. A large sage bed has 
proved itself a great convenience in the 
family and much more is gathered each 
year than can be used at home, 

A place is reserved for raising young 
grape vines, from cuttings taken when the 
vines are prunned in the fall. A ready 
sale is found for the young vines, espec- 
ially among the persons who sampled the 
crop the previous year. Many seedlings 
are also saved, and we hope to find a few 
among them that will be worth keeping. 
We have a seedling growing on the place 
which originated near here, and it has the 
finest cluster of any grape I ever saw. 
The berry is red, large and sweet, but.too 
thin skinned for shipping; but the cluster 
attracts every eye. The berries are set so 
closely together that the bunch is per- 
fectly solid, and the berries are crowded 
out of shape. One cannot bend the 
cluster or scarcely pick off the berries 
without bruising the remaining ones. 

A large space is used for flowers, about 
thirty roses being planted, besides vines 
and shrubs. About 500 gladoli bulbs are 
planted each year and considerable space 
is taken up with beds of pansies, cannas, 
coleus and geraniums. 

People make a great mistake when they 
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use and often ave afew for canning. We 


have red and black ones and also the 
large purple ones—Schaffer’s Colossal, 


give up a garden; the profit is not always 
enough to induce some persons to have 
one, but the health and comfort to be ob- 
tained from it ought to be inducement 
enough. The work on our place may not 
be as much as one would suppose from 
the description given; it is nearly all done 
by a man who works at other things ten 
hours each day, but puts in the time be- 
fore 6.45 a. m. and after 7 p.m. in the gar- 
den. A horse cultivator is sometimes 
used, but after the plowing and harrowing 
are done in the spring most of the work 
is done with a wheel hoe. This imple- 
ment has several attachments, some of 
which are original with the user, and it 
does good work; an ordinary hoe being 
used but little. 

In this climate, Northern Illinois, the 
grape vines must be laid down and 
covered in the fall; the strawberries, too, 
must be protected; the roses and tender 
vines and shrubs are covered and the 
spring blooming bulbs need their winter 
blanket. This all takes time, but those 
who do the work love it, and instead of 
being a task it is a pleasure. 

BERNICE BAKER. 


* 
x % 
CURIOUS FOOD SEEDS. 

Various kinds of seeds have been em- 
ployed for food. The Indians of North 
America eat the seeds of a certain cactus, 
which are parched, pulverized and made 
into a palatable gruel. Their fondness 
for the seeds of some pines is well 
known, these “pifiions” being to them 
what sugar plums are to white people, 
Sunflower seeds, too, they parch, grind 
and make into cakes, which are said to 
be equal to corn bread. From the same 
seeds they get oil for annointing their 
bodies. Seeds of many kinds have been 
found in the ruins of the ancient cliff 
dwellers of Utah, the evidence being sat- 
isfactory that they were used for food. 
Among these may be mentioned the com- 
mon garden bean, which is also dis- 
covered in mines in Arizona. The cliff 
dwellers used to eat the seeds of the or- 
dinary “pigweed.” Indians generally to 
this day consume the seeds of many 
species of grasses, making bread and 
mush from them. Along the rivers in 
Colorado and Arizona grass seeds are 
collected in great quantities for grinding 
into flour. Grape seeds, gourd seeds and 
acorns are likewise employed. Of poi- 
sonous seeds the famous Calabar bean is 
a notable example; it is said to be worse 
than strychnine. Another.seed alleged 
to be poisonous is that of the common 
cockle, which, finding its way into wheat 
fields, poisons the bread made from the 
wheat. It is the bane of millers in the 
northwest. It is popularly supposed that 
horse chestuuts are very unwholesome. 
Nevertheless, in Turkey they are roasted 
for coffee, fermented for liquor and _ util- 
ized for horse medicine. In India there 
is a kind of seed that varies so little in 
respect to.size as to be used for a weight 
standard. It is called the “retti,” and 
weighs one grain. From its name is de- 
rived the word “carat,” which has come 
into Occidental use. — Popular Science. 
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RARE PLANTS OF 
BISCAYNE. 

NE of the most 
interesting 
trees native to 
Biscayne Bay 
is the beauti- 
ful Sea Grape, 
Coccoloba 
uvifera,always 
found natur- 
ally near the 
coast, gener- 
ally growing 

on the edge of some mangrove Swamp, 

and like many other sea shore trees, does 
not attain much height, but the branches 
sprawl over the ground to a great length. 

Kingsley gives such a good description of 

the plant that I quote it: “We have fan- 

cied it—and correctly —to be a mere low 
bushy tree, with roundish leaves; but 
what a bush! with drooping boughs, 
arched over and through each other, 
shoots already six feet long, leaves as big 
as the hand, shining like dark velvet, a 
crimson rib down each, and tiled over 
each other —imbricated, as the botanists 
would say, in that fashion which gives its 
peculiar solidity and richness of light and 
shade to the foliage of an old sycamore; 
and among these noble shoots and noble 
leaves, pendent everywhere, long, taper- 
ing spires of green grapes. This shore 
grape, which the West Indians esteem as 
we might a bramble, we found to be, with- 
out exception the most beautiful broad- 
leaved plant which we had ever seen.” 

The fruit of the Sea Grape when ripe is of 

a rich purple and it hangs from the 

branches in large clusters, like currants ; 

the berries are of the size of a large goose- 
berry, and have a large black seed, which 
is out of proportion to the size of the pulp. 

The flavor is very pleasant and excellent 

jelly can be made from the fruit. 

Another native bush, that deserves ex- 
tensive culture as a pot shrub is the 
Seven Years’ Apple, Genipa clusizfolia, 
so named on account of the time the fruit 
remains on the plant. Flowers white, re- 
sembling a jasmine and of the most ex- 
quisite fragrance, It is rather rare. 

A genus of beautiful plants found on 
the Keys is the Echites, of which three 
species are to be found—all are climbers 
—and produce flowers in one species re- 
sembling an Allamanda, rich golden yel- 
low; another produces white, exquisitely 
pink tinted flowers. The third and last 
species, E. umbellata, found on dry shell 
mounds; the foliage is veined with white ; 
the flowers are produced in umbels, 
creamy white and resemble in shape an 
oleander; a most lovely plant. 

Another vine found in the pine woods, 
is a delicate trailing plant, the botanic 
name of which I do not know, but it evi- 
dently belongs to the great pea family; 
the flowers somewhat resemble those of 
the newly introduced vine Centrosema, 
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but are distinct and of the most beautiful 
blue. 

Another shrub that I have never seen 
described is what the natives call “ Wild 
Coffee,” and it certainly appears to bea 
species of coffee. There are two species 
of it, the leaves of one are light green, 
corrugated or waved, and much resemble 
the common coffee plant; it flowers in 
spring and produces great quantities of 
beautiful red, cherry like fruits, each of 
which encloses two seeds closely resemb- 
ling coffee grains,only very much smaller, 
and instead of being smooth on the back 
as the common coffee bean is, they are 
marked with small lines running the 
length of the seed. Old settlers tell me 
that they have been frequently used in- 
stead of the commercial coffee and are 
equal in quality, but are so small that it is 
tedious work gathering them. The other 
species has larger leaves, of a dark green 
color, and purple fruit, and is a more beau- 
tiful plant. 

The largest clumps or patches of Agaves 
—century plants—I have ever seen are to 
be found on the “ Hunting Ground” — 
descendents of some planted here by Dr. 
Perrine over fifty years ago, and-have 
spread until they cover great patches of 
ground and are regarded as a nuisance by 
the settlers. A great many send up tall 
flower stalks every year, many of them 
twenty feet in height,with great pyramidal- 
shaped top, covered with greenish yellow 
flowers and small leaves which put out at 
every joint. These leaves continue to in- 
crease in size, until by the time the seed 
is ripe, they are each of them perfect 
little plants minus the roots, ready to 
drop off and take root, furnishing an ex- 
ample of two modes of reproduction by 
the same plant at the same time. The 
variety growing hereis the Agave rigida, 
armed with a large spine at the point of 
each leaf,and the edges of the leaves lined 
with hook-like spines which point back- 
wards; there is also the variety A. rigida 
var. Sisalana, with smooth leaves, with a 
long sharp spine at end of the leaf. Both 
furnish good fibre; the young plants will 
endure any sort of treatment, and grow 
on almost a bare rock. 

The most remarkable fence I ever saw 
was built by an old friend of mine. He 
enclosed his little grove of tropical fruits 
by a stone wall some four or five feet 
high, and in the crevices among the rocks 
on top of the wall, he stuck a row of 
small agave plants, which at once began 
to grow luxuriantly and sent roots down 
each side of the wall to the ground. The 
last time I saw them many of the plants 
were five or six feet across the top and 
made a fence that an elephant might hesi- 
tate to cross. 

The reader will remember the small 
hommock I described in a former article ; 
it was the most wonderful little spot of 
woods I ever saw, especially in point of 
the great variety of plants found there. 
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Near the. center of the hommock wa 
large and deep sink, the rocky sides of 
which were lined with the most beautiful 


ten or fifteen feet high; near the top o: 
this sink grew a large live oak which was 
certainly a very remarkable tree, not for 
any remarkable feature peculiar to itself, fa 
but for the immense number of parasitic 
plants that covered each branch. Til- ie 
landsias in great numbers and all sizes, 
from immense plants two to three feet 
across of the T. utriculata to the little T. 
caespitosa. Epidendrums of two species, 
including E. venosum, the beautiful but- 
ter fly orchid, and the whole draped with 
long strands of the grey Spanish moss, — 
Tillandsia usneoides, which is very rare- 
in this part of Florida. Every available 
space on the tree was occupied, and] — 
have never seen a tree with such a quan- — 
tity or variety of plants growing on it. ee 
The Tillandsias are deserving of far more 
extended culture than they have yet re- 
ceived; grown on blocks of wood, or in ae 
wire baskets filled with moss, and hung 
in a window they make a unique and 
beautiful appearance, and are of the 
easiest culture. T. utriculata is the most 
beautiful plant, and grows to a great size, 
but T. bracteata has the most showy — sa 
flowers, brilliant crimson bracts and _ 
flower stalks and purple blossoms—very 
beautiful. 
A rather fine ornamental small tree or 
bush is the Coco-Plum, Chrysobalanus 
Icaco, with its rich and glossy evergreen ~ 
foliage and beautiful wax like fruit. There 
are two varieties of it, differing only in 
color of fruit; one has dark purple fruit, 
and the other fruit of the purest white; aa 
the fruit is about one and one-half inches . ~~ 
long, with a large soft-shelled seed inthe 
center; the flesh is extremely white and 
very sweet, without much flavor and 
always reminds me of cream candy. I~ 
know’of no more beautiful tree than this. 
when loaded with its fruit. There is 
another species found on the sandy ocean y 
beach, which bears a fruit almost as large 
as a hen’s egg, which looks exactly as if oe 
made of wax, pure white with delicate 
blush, and is superior in quality to the 
other species. So ae 
One of the most beautiful plants Ihave —_ 
ever seen is what is known on the bay by 
the name of Shell Orchid, though it isnot’ 
an orchid and I am uncertain as to its — 
botanic name, but think it is some species 
of Alpinia. It grows four to five feet in 
height, and the plant and foliage some- x 
what resemble a canna, only the leaves __ 
are much more glossy and ofa firmer tex- ; 
ture; the floyvers come out at the end of : 
the stalks in long racemes eighteeninches _ 
or two feet in length, and the unexpanded 
flower buds look exactly like some ex- 
quisitely white and pink tinted sea shell ; 
they also somewhat resemble a_ shell 


when expanded and are of the richest 
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make a choice pot plant, with its fine fol- 
iage and clusters of large, red flowers. 
In many places, plants grown as green- 
house plants north, have escaped from 
cultivation, and grow wild, and in some 
instances have formed great beds. I 
know of a great bed of thousands of 
plants of the curious leaf-sprouting plant, 
__ Bryophyllum calycinum, and it is an odd 
_ sight when it sends up its hundreds of 
spikes of curious flowers. Russelia jun- 
cea, in like manner, has spread into great 
-clumps.. Crinum Kirkii, grows in the 
_ open ground the year round and increases 
- to an immense size. Cestrum nocternum, 
the night blooming jasmine, makes great 
_ - clumps twenty feet high, and if near the 
_ house the fragrance is so oppressive at 
night that they become a nuisance and 


have to be cut down. Martin BENson. 
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FRUITS IN THE SOUTH. 
ae EORGIA is now the foremost peach- 
; growing state in the country, anda 
_ peach carnival was held in Macon during 
the height of the season to celebrate the 
most successful season ever experienced. 
Inthe Northern markets Georgia peaches 
have brought excellent prices. So phe- 
_ nominally successful has the industry 
been this season that the California 
_ peaches usually so plentiful early in the 
season have been crowded out of the 
market. The chief varieties raised in 
_ Georgia are the Elberta, Crawford, and 
_ Bell, all handsome and delicious fruits. 
_- The peach industry has developed 
rapidly in the last half dozen years in 
Georgia, and more money has been put 
into the orchards than any other single 
crop. Good peach land sells from $100 
to $300 per acre, and enough land is under 
cultivation now to supply the whole 
United States with peaches. The annual 
crop today amounts to several million 
baskets, and it seriously interferes with 
the Maryland and Delaware crop. Long 
before the latter is in the market, the. 
Georgia fruit has taken off the keen edge 
_ of the appetite for early peaches. The 
__ first arrivals of the Delaware crop for- 
merly brought handsome prices, but this 
is no longer the case, for the Georgia 
peaches are considered superior to the 
early Delaware fruits that are shipped 
north. Today the peach harvest in Geor- 
gia is an important one, and the first bas- 
ket of peaches is hailed with delight. 
In more respects than one the south 
will compete with California in the fruit 
growing industry, Heretofore Florida 
has been the only southern state con- 
- sidered worthy to rival California in fruit 
growing. Her oranges are acknowledged 
everywhere to be of superior flavor. -But 
Georgia, Texas, Delaware, and other 
_ southern states are now raising fruits that 
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will seriously interfere .with both the 
northern and California products. This 
has been a great season for southern 
blackberries, huckleberries, raspberries, 
-plums, and currants. .Many of these small 
fruits grow wild in the mountainous dis- 
tricts of the south, and tons of them have 
been shipped to New York to meet the 
early demand. Large plantings of black- 
berries, raspberries, and currants have 
been made by the farmers, and in a few 
years the finest berries will come from 
this and adjoining states. The small ber- 
ries grow naturally here, and when a little 
cultivation is given to them they increase 
greatly in size and quality. The Georgia 
watermelons are too well known to need 
a description, but they bring into the state 
many thousands of dollars every season. 

At the Atlanta exposition this fall the 
display of the fruits of the south will 
astonish many visitors from the north. It 
was not a great while ago that apples 
were considered as great a luxury in the 
south as oranges in the north. Very few 
were raised anywhere south of Mason 
and Dixon’s line, and these were mostly 
poor, knotty specimens. In Virginia there 
are some old apple orchards that are of 
considerable historical interest to-day. 
One near Winchester, Va., was planted 
over one hundred years ago, and today 
the yield is quite remarkable. A few 
years ago 1800 barrels of apples were 
sold from this orchard at $4.25 per barrel. 
But though old apple orchards are a 
rarity in the south, new ones are becom- 
ing plentiful. Texas, for instance, is pre- 
paring to make a fine exhibit at the ex- 
position of a variety of fruits that no one 
would expect to find in this cotton-grow- 
ing territory. The apples are raised 
chiefly in Eastern Texas, and in the 
northern tier of counties bordering the 
Red River. In this latter region great 
quantities of peaches, grapes, plums, 
pears, and small berries and fruits are 
raised every season. The Seckel pear, in 
particular, does well in Texas, and all 
conditions of the soil and climate appear 
perfectly adapted to their production. In 
the Pecos Valley fruit growing has reached 
tremendous proportions. Within the past 
five years several million dollars have 
been expended in irrigating this valley, 
and the results have been so successful 
that the whole region is full of fruits. In 
regard to fruit growing in the Pecos Val- 
ley, a fruit owner in that region said re- 
cently to the writer: “Apples are a great 
success, and there are some of the finest 
orchards in the world. A great point in 
favor of these apples is that they are per- 
fectly free from all blemish and are rarely 
attacked by worms or insects. These 
apples are shipped east, west and north, 
and they have so far found ready sale at 
good prices. Peaches are also a fine fruit 
for this region, and we are growing all of 
the leading varieties for the local mar- 
kets, and a good surplus for shipping 
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north. Grapes do as well here as in Cali- 
fornia. We are now raising the finest 
raisin grapes, the Muscat of Alexandria, 
the Malaga, the wine grape Zinfandal, the 
Seedless Sultana, and the Tokay. The 
Pecos Valley fruit region is destined to 
rival California in all of the tropical, semi- 
tropical, and northern fruits.” 

Delaware has also: blossomed out as a 
great producer of northern pears and 
apples, and these will attract almost as 
much attention as her peaches. Since the 
peach crop has become so uncertain in 
the state, and the market hemmed in by 
strong competitors north and south, the 
farmers there have turned their attention 
toa more diversified system of fruit cul- 
ture. Apples occupy a prominent place 
in the new industry. Twenty-five years 
ago apple orchards were planted in Dela- 
ware, but the trees matured their fruits 
too early in the season to suit the climate. 
They could not be kept over winter, and 
apple growing was pronounced a failure. 
But as experience has since demonstrated, 
all that was needed was local varieties 
adapted to the soil and climate. The 
apple thrives well there, and some of the 
new orchards are producing an abund- 
ance of fruits that will keep until the fol- 
lowing spring. Such northern varieties 
as the Baldwin, Northern Spy, and King 
are not suited to the climate. They 
mature their fruits in August and Septem- 
ber, which is too early for the winter 
market. But the local varieties known as 
the Jackson, Stayman’s Winesap, Black 
Twig, Arkansas Beauty, York, Nanse- 
mond Beauty, and Grimes Golden, pro- 
duce excellent crops of good, salable 
apples. All of these apples are little 
known to northern growers, but they will 
be on exhibition at Atlanta to show what 
the south can do in fruit growing. 

Fine early grapes come from Florida, 
Louisiana, Georgia, and other parts of 
the south. People are raising grapes in 
all parts of the south now, both as a 
home article and a shipping fruit. Fine © 
Niagaras, Delawares, Moore’s Early. and 
the common black grapes are sent north 
early in July. The Western New York 
grape region stands at the head of the 
grape industry at present, but there are 
southern regions which are rapidly ap- 
proaching it in this respect. 
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PLANTING TREES ON WASTE 
GROUND. 


There is a great amount of land on most farms 
which is practically waste. Some of this is hilly 
ground which it is not profitable to till, and of very 
little use as pasture. Such lands with a little care 
could have.trees started on them which in a short 
time would require no attention. Then, there are 
also places where windbreaks would be desirable, 
and shade along the road and lanes. In view of the 
fact that our source of lumber and timber supply is 
gradually and surely being contracted, and that these 
materials are constantly appreciating in value, it is 
the dictate of wisdom to provide a new supply. But 
do not plant fruit trees in such places. On account of 
the many diseases and insects to which these are 
subject they should be planted only where they can 
have constant supervision and good cultivation. 
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_ very early in the spring. 
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In this department we shall be pleased to answer any 
questions relating to Flowers, Vegetables and Plants, or 
to publish the experiences of our readers, JAMES Vick 


OX. 


Fruit of Japan Quince. 

Please inform me ifthe fruit of the Japonica (or 
Japan quince) isever used for food and if so how 
used. We have a Japonica that has five very fine 
large fruits on it. They look asif they might be 
good to eat but we did not know whether they were 
edible or not. Mrs. A. H. D. 

Flat Rock, Jil, 


We have understood that a good jelly 
could be made from the fruit of the Japan 
Quince. There is no reason why it should 
not be used for food if desired. Perhaps 
some of our readers may have already 
experimented with it and can give their 


experience. 
+ 
Probably Maiva Moschata.—Orange Candytuft. 

In the June issue E. T. G. asks aftera plant that in 
some respects corresponds with someI have had 
bloom this summer forthe first time, but did not 
know the name—only I knew it belonged to the mal- 
low family. These plants came from seed planted 
last year which were given tome as musk plants— 
and indeed they do have a faint musk odor. 

Last year they grew about a foot high and died 
back part way in the winter—but started early this 
spring and were soon in bloom, and have been all 
summer My plants have very dark green leaves. 
They were roundish at first, but soon began todivide 
until they had more divisions than a skeleton leaf 
Rose Geranium, and I used many of them for found- 
ations of button hole bouquets, and nobody could 
tell what they were, only they were lovely. The 
flower is like a single hollyhock, instead of a ‘‘tube,”’ 
and the seed are little ‘“‘cheeses’’ as children used to 
eall the hollyhock. Seed—I have two shades of 
pink and white. I can send seeds if E.S. G. has 
not got them yet. 

In same number Mrs. L.C. T. asks about orange 
candytuft. I have two plants of this year’s bloom 
which came up last year froma package of mixed 
seed. Itis perennial, the leaves and blossoms are 
like candytuft, but blossoms not quite so large as 
some. After ripening seed I was surprised to see 
the plant was full of bioom again. It beginsto bloom 
I should like a name for it 
if this is wrong. Mrs. M. A. B. 

New Douglas, Til, 

++ 
Althzas, Lilies, Hypericum, Hibiscus Sunset. 

I would like to have you tell me through your 
magazine about my althzeas. I received two double 
ones from you last fall. Last winter they died to 
the ground but the past season they threw up shoots, 
one six and the other three feet high. Now, shall I 
cut all back to one this fall or leave them to next 
season? The white one has large blossoms, the red 
one not more than two-thirds as large. The canna 
bulbs have been in blossom since the last of May. My 
lilies have done well except the croceum and Thun- 
bergianum grandiflorium,those did not blossom at all 
lastsummer. One of them, I cannot say which, is 
Starting togrow. What shallI do with it? Will 
the growth it makes this fall injure the spring 
growth? It hastwo shoots, the same that ft made 
in the spring. Thc others have died to the ground. 
My Hypericum Moserianium had two blossoms in 
four weeks after I receivedit. It has madeanum- 
ber of shoots but no more blossoms. Shall J expect 
them this winter? Sunset Hibiscus measures eight 
feet, four inches, I counted eight buds this morn- 
ing. It did not blossom till the middle of September, 
The buds on now will not mature probably. The 
first blossoms were very large, the petals very deli- 
cate like crape. The last were not much larger than 
a cup. E. A. G, 

Cherokee, Kansas. 


We would not cut back the althzeas, 


_ but would endeavor to protect them this 


winter by tying straw about the young 
shoots. This may not be necessary an- 
other year, but these young shoots are 
tender, and should be protected the first 
winter, It would be well even to follow 
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up this method of protection of this plant 
for two or three years and by that time 
the plant will have sufficieut strong wood 
to enable it to endure the cold. 

All that can be done with the lilies is to 
draw over them several inches of soil, and 
over this to lay a covering of leaves and 
hold them in place by some branches laid 
over them, and perhaps some soil scat- 
tered over all. Early in spring all can be 
taken away. 

The hypericum might have been planted 
out last spring when received; we judge 
by the inquiry that it was not. If it had 
been planted out, it could have been left 
out during the coming winter. If it is 
now in pot in the house it should be kept 
in a cool place where it will be nearly 
dormant until about February; then it 
can be given more heat and started to 
grow, and it will bloom in the spring. 
But here we treat these plants as hardy, 
leaving them unprotected in the ground 
all winter. 

Hibiscus Sunset will start up from the 


roots next spring, and will probably bloom > 


earlier next year. 
«% 
DOUBLE SWEET PEAS.—A 
REPLY. 


My attention is called to an article in 
Vick’s ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MaGa- 
ZINE for October on double sweet peas. 
It is a reply to what I said on this subject 
in the American Florist of September 14. 
They put me under great obligations in 
the kind way they take issue with me. I 
feel a good deal more anxious to emulate 
their example of courtesy than to prove 
my position. One needs to see in cold 
type his own writing in order to see how 
his language sounds. From another 
friendly source also I am told that my 
strictures on the double sweet pea 
sounded harsh, Messrs. Vick’s long ex- 
perience among flowers shows in their 
very tone of writing that they have caught 
their gentle influence. And the point 
which they take issue upon, with regard 
to double flowers being made from 
stamens, is, of course, well taken. The 
flowers they mention as being doubled, 
although more or less irregular, and with- 
out any change of the stamens are well 
known. Indeed, some of them may more 
properly be said to be doubled than if 
their extra petals were developed 
stamens, for they apparently have one 
corolla set right into another. The one 
little pedantic slip in my article doubtless 
was equally noticed by others. 

But the real question is about double 
sweet peas. If the new one, which Messrs. 
Vick are to offer under the name of Bride 
of Niagara next season, does produce a 
considerable percentage of blossoms with 
two-or three standards, and if flower 
patrons are pleased with it, and it holds 
from year to year, its trade value would 
entitle it to respect. The variety that has 
produced most of these so-called doubles 
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‘bunch of grass is replaced. When sufficiently cov- _ 


ticularly adapted to this, for i 
of the blue edge effect. 


But I still | 
to my first position, that thus far th 
so-called doubles have been malforma- 
tions, and a mere sign of a little excess « 
vigor, and that the edict of a true tas! 
will be for asingle flower, with an e 
panse of standard on which the indiv 
color and markings of each variety wi 
have a field to display their peculiariti 
I compared this to the pansy, and 
though Messrs. Vick have sent severe 
specimens of double pansy there is n 
danger ofthe large single pansies being _ 
givena second place in favor of the in- 
ferior sized double. Ifa flower has per- 
fume to commend it, like the doubl 
violets, the broad surface for display a 
color and markings is not so important. | 
In the sweet pea we have the perfume, ~ 
but no less do we havea standard pe: iy 
fectly adapted to that which makes the 
large pansy such a favorite, a broad sur- 
face where nature can display its fines! 
art in coloring, and in those beautiful ~ 
markings which add such interest~ to 
nomenclature. as 

Your paper being a tradejournal gives 
greater freedom in discussing these 
points. I should be very carefulabout 
writing anything for the public eye which 
handicapped in any sense the sale’ofa __ 
prospective novelty. I think my friends, 
Messrs. Vick, will find me glad to help in 
the introduction of anything that they be> — 


lieve to be meritorious.—W, 7. Hutchins, — 
in Americn Florist. aa 
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HARDINESS OF THE ROSE 
GERANIUM. | 


The’ rose geranium, according to at 
writer in the American Floris¢can endure — 
very great cold. An account is givenof 
some of these plants which were left out 
in the ground in the fall and remained all oe 
winter. At one time the mercury indi- 
cated 17 degrees below zero. The plants. — 
sent up newshoots from the roots in the — 
spring. Some plants which were left out 
winter before last and survived were 
again purposely left out last winter for — 
another trial. The temperature fell as low _ 
12 degrees below zero,and was accom- 
panied by a brisk gale. The plants were __ 
without protection, but came throughall 
right, and started a new growth in the 
spring. a 
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HOW TO CRYSTALIZE FLOWERS © 
‘AND GRASSES, , 
The following method is given by the _ we 
Scientific American: er: 
The bunches are first arranged in a suitable man- cen 
ner, tied and secured; a solution of four ounces __ 
alum to one quart boiling water is made, and when —_ 

this is cooled to about 90° or blood heat, the bunch of 
rass and leaves is suspended in it, in a deep jar, 

rom a rod placed across the mouth of it; asthe — 
liquid cools, crystals of alum are deposited upon < 
every spray, the finer and smaller, the weaker the  __ 
solution is made. The deposit of crystals occurs in ae 
the cooling liquid, because hot water dissolves more  __ 
alum than cold water, and as the water cools,the ex- 
cess of alum forms crystals which attach themselves  _ 

to any fibrous matter in contact‘with it more more _ 
readily than to anything else. These crystals en- 
large by accretion constantly, as long as there is an_ 
excess of alum in the solution. When the supply is 
exhausted, the solution is warmed and more alum is 
dissolved in it, it is returned.to the jar and the 
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ered with crystals it is taken out and dried and is _ 
finished, Rae 
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- ANDROMEDAS. | 


t receive, as they are of the easiest cul- 
ture in any soil excepting one that may 
_ bestrongly impregnated with lime. But 
in order to give them an opportunity to 
properly develop themselves they should 
be given one that is deep and moderately 
enriched. The evergreen and sub-ever- 
green species should have a sheltered 
situation. An occasional top dressing of 
well decayed manure is decidedly bene- 
cial, and while the shrubs are small grass 
or weeds should not be permitted to 
- grow around or near them, and during 
their season of growth it is well to ex- 
amine them occasionally, checking growth 
_ in one place and encouraging it in another, 
so that well shaped specimens may be ob- 
tained from the start. 
It is to be regretted that the Androme- 
das are so sadly neglected, as all are so 
well adapted for general cultivation; the 


the lawn, while those of a dwarfer habit 

can be used in the mixed flower border 
to good advantage. I hope that all who 
plant ornamental shrubs the coming 
spring will see that a few Andromedas 
 arealso included. The following is a de- 

- scriptive list of the most distinct and de- 

sirable varieties. 

A. CaTEesp21—Catesby’s Andromeda is 
a rare and beautiful evergreen species, 
growing about four feet in height. It has 
elegant, shining, deep glossy green, lan- 
_ ceolate leaves, and blooms in May, the 
showy spikes of white buds being formed 
at the axils of the leaves. The flowers 
__ are slightly sweet scented. 

- A.catycutata—Is popularly known as 
the “leather leaf.” As it grows but 
eighteen inches in height it is well 
adapted for the flower border. It has 

_ sub-evergreen dark green foliage, and the 

+) pure white flowers are produced in ter- 

minal panicles during the month of May. 

A. FLORIBUNDA—The free blooming 

Andromeda is also known as the Lily of 

___ the Valley tree. The plant forms a low, 
~ rounded bush of dark green foliage 

which is retained throughout the winter, 

and the flowers, which are pure white, 
are borne in terminal panicles dur- 

- ing the month of May. As the flower 

buds are formed in the fall they give the 

shrub ‘the appearance of being in bloom 
all winter. 

es, A.MARIANA~—Is the well known Stagger 
Bush. It is a charming native species 

with deciduous, oval, coriaceous leaves, 
and large clusters of pinkish white flow- 
ers in May or June. Under favorable cir- 
cumstances it will grow about three feet 
in height. : 

A. poLiroLiA—Is the “Wild Rose- 
ts mary ” or “Moorwort.” It grows about 

eighteen inches in height, forming a 


© genus Andromeda is quite an 


tall, bushy varieties for the decoration of 
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dense, low growing bush with long, nar- 


row leaves of a glacuous green color. It 
blooms in May, the rosy pink flowers be- 
ing produced in clusters. 

A. spEciosa—The showy Andromeda 
grows about three feet in height, forming 
a smooth branched shrub with coriaceous 
deciduous leaves, and large umbels of 
very showy pure white flowers, which 
bear a striking resemblance to enlarged 
“Lily of the Valley” blooms. The dwarf 
habit of this plant, its showy blooms, and 
elegant foliage, all unite in making it one 
of the finest of hardy shrubs that bloom 
in June, 

A. RACEMosA—Grows about five feet in 
height. It blooms during the month of 
May, the flowers being produced on curv- 
ing stems with a row of pure white, little 
bell shaped blooms drooping on each 
side. It is a deciduous species with bright 
red twigs and lance oval, slightly pointed, 
serrate leaves, CHARLES PARNELL. 

floral Park, N. Y. 


* 
* * 


TESTS OF SMALL FRUITS. 

Bulletin No. 91 of the New York Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station gives the 
comparative yield of a large number of 
new varieties of strawberries. The re- 
sult of the comparisons “confirms the 
opinion formed after studying the tests of 
hundreds of new strawberries that have 
been tried at this station, that a large pro- 
portion of them ought not to be dissemi- 
nated, because they are inferior to well 
known cultivated sorts.” 

The: same report says, in regard to 
blackberries: ‘The blackberry crop was 
almost an entire failure, so that no at- 
tempt has been made to publish descrip- 
tions or yields of varieties.” 

The Harris red raspberry, which some- 
time since was noticed in our columns, is 
thus spoken of: “This berry has received 
notice in previous bulletins and reports of 
this station as a productive variety of very 
good quality. The canes are of the 
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Croup Cured After Doctors Failed 


“When a boy, I was subject to croup, the last attack 
being when about twelve years old. 
almost given me up, every remedy that he tried having 
failed to afford relief. At last, he gave me Ayer’s Cherry 
.Pectoral, and a speedy cure was the result. I have always 
believed that Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral saved my life, and often 
recommend it to others.””— W. 8. TURNER, Norwood, Ga. 


Ayer's Cherry Pectoral 


For all Diseases of Throat and Lungs. 


AYER’S the Only World’s Fair Sarsaparilla. 
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strigosus type, vigorous, but not tall and 
need not be pruned. - This season the 
fruit is of good size and quite firm, but 
not so good in quality as usual. The 
canes of the plants that were set in 1889 
were killed back 75 per cent. by the win- 
ter, but younger plants, set in 1883, were 
injured but very little. It has been quite 
hardy heretofore.” 

In comparison with other varieties it 
was fifteenth in productiveness, a matted 
row thirty-five feet long yielding thirty- 
nine ounces of berries against 421 ounces 
by Cuthbert in a row of the same length. 

The Columbian was the most produc- 
tive of all varieties of raspberries under 
trial. 

“Among the purple raspberries the 
Columbian was the most productive. The 
plants produced their first crop this sea- 
son, yet it ranks second in productiveness 
among the raspberries fruited, giving a 
yield of 540 ounces from a row thirty-five 
feet long. Its manner of growth and 
fruiting is much like the Shaffer, bnt it is 
more vigorous and was injured less by the 
winter. As compared with Shaffer tbe 
fruit is larger, firmer and a shade lighter 
in color. It yields a larger per cent. of 
its crop late in the season than does the 
Shaffer. 

This is a promising variety and is 
worthy of extended trial. 

¥* 

So1L PROTECTION IN WINTER—One ma- 
terial is always at hand to use in protect- 
ing garden plants in winter—thatis, the 
soil. And it is one of the best materials, 
and for very many plants all that is 
needed. It can be drawn up around them, 


and over them if needed, and thus secure 
them against injury. The ground often 
freezes two feet deep in our northern 
climates, and thus must at the same time 
freeze the roots of many plants, but as 
they thaw slowly and gradually, on ac- 
count of the surrounding soil, they re- 
main uninjured. Use the soil-for pro- 
tection wherever it can be employed to 
advantage. 


The doctor had 
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Double Sweet Peas Again. 

In our last number under the title of 
Double Sweet Peas, a reply was made to 
some statements of our friend Mr. W. T. 
Hutchins, which had been published in 
the American Florist. In reference to 
this reply Mr. Hutchins has made a re- 
sponse in another issue of the journal 
named, and his answer is reproduced on 
page 6 of this number, and to it we refer 
our readers. 

We have no desire to continue unneces- 
sarily this discussion, nor in any captious 
way to disagree with our friend who is so 
devoted to the sweet pea and who has 
done so much for its advancement and 
culture in this country, and especially as 
he so gracefully and fully concedes the 
points which we made it might be 
thought discourteous on our part to push 
the consideration of the subject further. 
But in order that the whole matter may 
be cleared of any fogginess that hangs 
about it we here offer the following addi- 
tional remarks: 

“The real question,” as Mr. H. says, 
“is about double sweet peas.” In regard 
to this matter we think our friend has as- 
sumed a false ideal standard of what such 
a flower would really be. To be sure, in 
so many words he has not defined that 
standard, but that itis different from the 
one that has appeared is evident. It is 
this thought, apparently, that suggests his 
remarks that “there is no such thing as a 
double sweet pea. No flower is doubled 
except by changing stamens into petals, 
and as a rule such flowers are regular in 
their form. Blossoms of the Pulse fam- 
ily are not at all adapted to doubling.” 

In accordance with these statements is 
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the echo which comes from California by 
Mr. Waldo Rohnert, a commercial grower, 
published in the American Florist, of 
October 5: “Mr. Hutchins is right when 
he says there is no such thing asa double 
sweet pea. * * * We may in some 
future day get a flower in which the 
standard is developed into three full 
petals, but this would not be doubling the 
flower in the full meaning of that term. ” 
From these quotations, from each of {the 
writers named, it thus appears that they 
have an idea of what a double sweet pea 
should be, but perversly enough nature 
gives us a different form; their ideal is 
not realized, and therefore it is not 
“doubling the flower in the full meaning 
ofthat term.” Let us now examine this 


subject with regard to the facts, and, for 
the time being, set aside any precon- 
ceived opinions. In this way only may 
we get a proper conception of the term 
doubling and an accurate comprehension 
of the change which has taken place in 
the so-called double sweet pea, Bride of 
Niagara. 

The flower of the sweet pea, and asa 
rule all other irregular flowers, has its 
present form, through a long process of 
evolution, from a primitive regular form. 
The change has been brought about 
through insect agency. These statements 
are made in accordance with a mass of sci- 
entific observations which are now unques- 
tionable, and it would be out of place here 
to offer any proof in their behalf. If we 
examine the flower of the sweet pea we 
shall notice that the change from a flower 
with five petals is a very.great one. The 
corolla consists of a keel, two wings and 
a banner. The hollow keel or boat form 
encloses the essential organs. The four 
parts named are what were originally five 
parts of equal size and similar form. Two 
of the petals, somewhat reduced in size, 
are joined together to make the keel, two 
are represented by the wings, and the 
fifth by the greatly enlarged banner—the 
cohesion of the petals, thus forming a 
keel, while it gives security to the en- 
closed organs also affords a secure rest- 
ing place for visiting insects; and the de- 
clinate, or drooping, position is accounted 
for by the weight of the insects, the strain 
or pressure which they have given having 
caused a thickening of the parts at the 
point of greatest strain, thus holding the 
keel down from a more upright position. 
This modification of these parts is for the 
benefit of the flower since it is only fertil- 
ized by means of insects. The change 
thus brought about has been strengthened 
by ages of heredity, In view of the pecu- 
liar circumstances, it could not be ex- 
pected that variation in form should first 
appear, if at all,in that portion of the 
corolla represented by the keel. On the 
other hand the upright position of the 
banner is specially favorable to an in- 
creased flow of nutriment, in accordance 
with a well known principle of vegetable 
physiology. Asa result of such action, it 
spreads out. enlarges, becomes showy 
and thus attractive to the insects with 
which the flower livesin harmony and 
companionship. Here, then, as might be 
expected, appears a duplication of the 
parts, two orthree well formed banners 
being produced. The wings which are 
in an intermediate position between the 
keel and the banner are the next affected, 
and duplication takes place in them occa- 
sionally, sometimes there being three 
wings and very seldom two pairs, Lastly 
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we have noticed in the calyx, also, 
point or division, If one wishes 
sue the scientific aspect of this sub 
Henslow’s valuable work on the “ Orig 
of Floral Structures” can be specially ~ 
recommended. In this work, too, on 
has an explanation how the duplication 
takes place without the transformation 
stamens into petals. 7 
Wetrust it is now clear that if there 
can be adouble sweet pea it should be 
expected to be a flower with two or more 
banners. The Bride of Niagara is a var- 
iety producing such flowers, and there- 
fore without contradiction it isa double — 
sweet pea. » 
As toa “ malformation” it may be said 
that,in one sense, itis a malformation, As — 
our old professor in botany used to say: 
“Any double flower is a monstrosity.” But — 
in view of the fact that it is Nature which 
works out these changes it might be bet- —__ 
ter to call them transformations thanmal- 
formations. If the double’ sweet peaisa — 
malformation so is the most beautiful 
double rose, ordinary single roses are the 
natural ones. In the samesenseour best _ 
cultivated fruits are malformations and 
our best culinary vegetables. The horti- 
culturist is constantly at work to bring 
about malformations, which, however, ~ | 
he calls ameliorations and improvements, 
and the common sense of the people ap- —__ 
proves the terms. | ire 


; “This is an art of 
Which doth mend nature; change it rather, but 
The art itself is nature.”’ ; : 


—Shakespeare, é 
Lastly Mr. Hutchins very properly re- — 
gards the great feature of sweet peas, next 
to fragrance, to be the “ broad surface 
for display of colors and markings,” and 
this is what Mr. Eckford is striving for. 
It is a very desirable end to be obtained, — 
and certainly Mr. Eckford has the con- — 
gratulations of all flower lovers for the — 
success he has attained. But if one broad — 
banner is so desirable for the display of — 
beauty how much more so are twoor 
three! If the banner refuses to increase  __ 
beyond a certain size as a whole, we cau- _ 
not refuse to recognize its charms when — 
it transforms itself, and duplicates and 
triplicates its beauty. Nae 
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CHARMS OF THE LILY POND. 
_ A casual glance. at a lily pond reveals 
two well defined characteristics: Plants 
SOS with foliage and flowers standing far 
_ above the water, and those with their 
leaves and pads: afloat on its surface. 
Chief among the first class is the Lotus, 
_ whose grandeur and beauty defy alike the 
powers of fhe pen and the brush. Its 
massive pea-green foliage or peltate 
leaves, resembling inverted umbrellas, 
stand a foot or more above the water, 
each with a fairy lakelet of molten silver 
- dreaming in its bosom, Surmounting 
the wilderness of green, the individual 
___ flowers arise like the gorgeous banners 
of the Orient. 


ie LOTUS—NELUMBIUM LUTEUM. 


Representing the second class is the 
Water Lily proper, with its cordate and 
28S bronze-green foliage, interspersed with 

thousands of red, white and yellow 

blooms, either resting on the water or 
peeping like white kittens from the 
- masses of tender foliage. 
Tris But a general view of the pond does 
not satisfy our longings. We draw nearer 
— to touch and embrace, to acquaint our- 
-—__ selves with the singular habit of the plant. 
Theleaves of the lotus are strong and flex- 
%, ible. Water thrown against them does 
_-___ not adhere, but glances off instantly. The 
. uprights will hold a pint or more of water, 
and when overloaded the stems deflect, 
turning the water out, and at once resume 
their normal position. During a shower 
they may be heard pouring out their 
- great bowls of water in every direction. 
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WATER LILY—NYMPHAA ODORATA,. 


The foliage of the Nympheas is more 
flimsy, the surface appearing clammy or 
oily, and water poured on the leaves 
trickles off reluctantly. The root forma- 
tions are equally varied. The smooth 
tuber of the lotus, the nut-like offshoots of 
Nymphz Devoniensis,and the thick,creep- 
ing rhizomes ot N. candidissima are quite 
op hsb betel cee ee a da 
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unlike, and afford interesting study. But 
while the foliage and roots show such a 
diversity of forms, the flowers of all are 
wonderfully alike in their general outline, 
The petals of all are keel or canoe- 
shaped, which enables them to ride the 
waves in a most novel and suggestive 
manner. The stamens are numerous, fili- 
form, and quiver above the pistil with 
every motion of the flower. The petals 
of the Lotus are deciduous; those of all 
other species are persistent. The flowers 
of the whole family of day bloomers open 
early in the morning and close in the 
afternoon. Those of the night bloomers 
open about 8 o’clock in the evening and 
close about 10 o’clock in the morning. 
The flowers of the Pontederia and Lim- 
nocharis last but one day. 

The Lotus opens four days, and fades 
from red or yellow to almost white. The 
Nymphezas last from three to six days, 
according to the condition of the weather. 
The seeds of the Lotus ripen far above 
the water, in a torus resembling an in- 
verted cone. The Nymphezas close their 
petals firmly and drop beneath the water 
to ripen their seed, while some curiously 
draw their seed pods into the mud by a 
spiral coiling of the flower stem. 

Now, let us add the living reality to the 
scene. Swarms of bees, butterflies and 
humming birds, regaling themselves on 
the exuding nectar; birds bathing in the 
water and sipping from the dainty lake- 
lets on the foliage; the huge green frog 
basking his uncouth and bloated ugliness 
on the floating leaves—and the picture is 
still incomplete! For, true to its placid 
beauty, the water intensifies the scene by 
portraying all these by inverted images, as 
if their antipodes had pierced the earth 
and offered their counterpart to glorify 
the American scene.— The Aquarium. 

& 
SUCCESSFUL FLOWER GROWING. 

Let me write you about the gorgeous 
display of flowers grown on the grounds 
of the Cambridge Hospital, Massachusetts. 
Never before has there been here so 
grand a show of flowers as we have had 
this season from seeds from thirty-four 
papers of pure white and red zinnia seeds 
started in a hot bed the latter part of 
April. I had two rows, each ninetyseven 
feet long and three feet wide on each side 
of a long walk, from the main building to 
the contagious hospital. They have been 
in constant bloom ever since June and 
have astonished everybody by the bril- 
liant sight. Then the dianthus, phlox, 
petunia, sweet alyssum and ageratum 
were grand, The French Cannas, Madam 
Crozy and Francois Crozy have been 
bright. Verbenas also have been much 
admired. 

The cockscombs have done fairly well, 
though but very few of the seeds started. 

I am much interested in Vick’s MaGa- 


. ZINE, which comes to me every month, 


and will you kindly tell through its col- 
umns if the dwarf zinnias are as brilliant 
as those of taller growth. 
Mrs. Mary BALLON. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
NotE—The colors of the dwarf zinnias are as 
bright as those of the tall ones, but the flowers are 


smaller, and as a mass do not prescnt as great an ex- 
panse of color as the others.—Ep. 
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THE HUNN STRAWBERRY. 

For several years seedling strawberries 
have been raised and tested at the New 
York Agricultural Experiment Station 
Geneva, N. Y. At last, after testing and 
throwing away of hundreds: of seedlings 
many of which had merit and were equal 
to, if not better than many varieties now 
on the market,but not superior to the best, 
one has been found which is thought to 
have a sufficient number of good points 
to entitle it to dissemination. The name 
Hunn has been bestowed upon it to per- 
petuate the memory of its originator, Mr. 
C. E. Hunn. The following statements 
concerning it are made in the Station Bul- 
letin No. 91: 

As it is a pistillate variety it must be 
planted with some staminate variety, so 
that its blossoms may be fertilized. 
Gandy, one of the standard late varieties, 
is recommended for this purpose. 

_Comparsd with Gandy, in 1894 the first 
picking of Hunn was two days later and 
the fruiting season continued eight days 
longer. In 1895 the difference in their 
fruiting season was practically the same 
as in the previous year. 

Description.—Hunn, P. Blossoms with 
Gandy; plants very vigorous; foliage 
strong and healthy; fruit stems long, 
strong and upright. Fruit large, good 
dark scarlet color, moderately firm, fair 
quality, productive. Season late, 

Plants for Distribution.—Plants of the 
Hunn will be distributed this fall to resi- 
dents of this state who send in a written 
application for them. The applications 
should be made immediately. They will 
be filled in the order in which they are 
received until the supply of plants is ex- 
hausted. It is desired that those who try 
this strawberry report to the Station. 
whether or not it proves satisfactory. 

* 


* * 
THE CHINESE HIBISCUS. 
The Chinese Hibiscus is a noble plant, 

a very pretty window shrub or pot plant, 
and will bloom almost continually if not 
given too much pot room. It is not es- 
pecially particular what kind of treatment 
it gets, will do splendidly with the atten- 
tion given an ordinary geranium, and is 
far superior to many plants cultivated in 
the amateur’s window garden. It grows 
like a miniature tree, the large showy 
flowers showing to good advantage 
against its bright, glossy foliage, in short 
it is a plant that will delight all who are so 
fortunate as to possess one. How dis- 
tinctly I recall the first blossom on a 
choice hibiscus that bloomed when I was 
ill; friends placed it on a table near my 
bedside. I thought I had never seen any- 
thing in flowers so perfectly lovely. The 
flower was a double, bright yellow, with 
crimson base, and before long to our 
astonishment it gave us a double 
crimson flower, for comparison perhaps, 
for nature indulges in many strange freaks 
to satisfy the flower grower. 

Mrs. N. B. Hooper. 
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If Baby is Cutting Teeth, 

be sure and use that old and well-tried remedy, Mrs, 
WINSLow’s SooTHING Syrup for children teething” 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic and is the best remedy for diarrheea 


How TO MAKE MONEY. 

Mr. Editor—I read how Mr. Walton made $47 4 
month. I am only seventeen, but can beat that. I 
received a fine outfit from Gray & Co., Columbus, O., 
for plating gold, silver, nickel and white metal. It 
was complete, all materials, formulas, trade secrets 
and instructions, they teach their agents. I silver 
plated a brass ring in five minutes to test it. Made 
$39 first week plating tableware and jewelery, $55 
second, $243 first month. Brother makes $ro a day 
selling outfits; get all I can do. 
well by having good outfit. 
me. 


Anyone can do as 
Hard times can’t starve 
WM. WETMORE. 
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FLOWERS ON THE FARM. 
E must have them. A few, at least, 
even at the sacrifice of some of the 
spring cleaning. The ordinary, average 
farm is meant where the burdens fall 


upon the farmer’s wife and daughter and - 


“hired help” is a costly luxury. 

The expression a good housewife made 
tome this summer, lingered long with 
me, while I turned it over in my mind, 
weighed it, sifted it and decided upon it. 

“Tt don’t pay to bother with posies on 
a farm.” 

She was a woman whose opinion was 
entitled to respect—a successful woman 
and one of experience, so I indulgently 
overlooked the term “posies” (a word I 
particularly dislike as applied to flowers 
—so disrespectful) and set about making 
up my mind upon the subject. 


SWEET PEAS, 


Does it pay or does it not? Wecan 
not eat them, if we had them near a city 
or summer resort we might sell them— 
but we haven’t. Clearly, then, our only 


excuse for cultivating them is for the 


pleasure they give. The woman men- 
tioned was a successful woman, but I re- 
called other successful women, in similar 
walks of life, whose flowers were a 


_ delight to the beholder and to themselves. 


Flowers are for those who love them. 
Now that we have had a taste of the 
pleasure they give, a summer without 
flowers would seem almost a lost season, 
and we will only consent to such a con- 
dition when we must. True the tempta- 
tion is very great, when we meet all the 
floral beauties to which Mr. Vick intro- 
duces us through his catalogue, to invite 


a goodly number into our gardens, but ‘ 


we who are Jimited in time, strength and 
money, must bring common sense, blessed 
common sense, to our aid and choose 
only those we are able to well entertain 
and care for. 

A few well cared for are a pleasure, 
while more than one has time or strength 
to bring to their best are a burden. 

Who, that has not experienced it, can 
imagine the joy of watching the plant, all 
along its development, from seed to ex- 
quisite flower. And how restful on a hot 
afternoon when harrassed by work and 
worry to come for a brief time from under 


their dominion and in the cool shade of « 


the “east side” spend an hour weeding 
and watering in grateful flower beds. 

But, farmers’ wives and daughters, we 
who are used to denying ourselves luxur- 
ies, as we can have only the limited 
amount of beauty, what shall we choose? 
Our aim must be to select those that will 
give us the greatest return possible for 
the little we are able to give them. 


Some flowers are especially dear to us 
because of associations, or intimate ac- 
quaintance while to others they mayseem 
less beautiful. There are many tempting 
perennials but even they must have some 
care. 

I have a couple of good hardy roses, 
lilies of the valley and two varieties of 
peony, sometime I hope to try others. 
but it is of my personal experience with 
annuals [ intended to write. 

Sweet peas, one of the necessities, come 
first in the spring. Assoon as the snow 
has disappeared from the bed and frost 
has left the ground, the soil is made mel- 
low and smooth and the peas are planted, 
in drills, six inches deep and two inches 
apart. Cover only about two inches 
deep at first and as they come up draw 
the soil around them and level down'the 
ridges. Mine have brush for support and 
shade in the afternoon. Last summer 
they were in blossom from early in July 
into November and grew to be eight feet 
tall, the upper branches waving above all 
support I was able to give them. 


PANSIES. 


Next, we must have pansies, a few 
choice ones, for their marvelous and 
beautiful blossoms are with us from 
spring tillthe last of vegetatfon in the 
fall. My dahlias are to me a joy; I have 
not many varieties, only a canary and 
pink one this summer, but in the cool 


the first frosts fs thud prone 
fulness. ; 

Perhaps it is because of associa 
but I can not willingly give up the olc¢ 
morning glory or the nasturtium. What 
more beautiful sight ona summer morn- 
ing than a drapery of morning glories, _ 
filled with blossoms, each individual blos- 
som sending forth a cheery “good morn- 
ing”? And the nasturtium, ever brave — 
and cheerful, in constant bloom, and one — 
of the few plants that can endure poor — 
soil and hot sunshine—faithful. inent aa 
fragrant, bright and cheerful. - 


PHLOX, 


In my seasons of experiment I tried 
a long bed of Shirley poppies; back of — 
them a sunflower hedge, standing not too ~ . 
near together, but in several rows,and 
these, in turn, had for a background the 
soft grey of an unpainted building, anda 
charming effect it gave, for two or three 
weeks, as anyone who knows the poppy 
can well imagine. c. 
I tried a bed of phlox, scarlet, rose - 
and white, and what a feast of color! a 
deep, rich, glowing—since then phlox has <., eee 
been one oe the necessities. Ee, 
Be sure, if you can, to tuck a fewseeds  — 
of mignonette into your flower pots in the 
house before the frost king has left in 
the spring, and then transplant in odd 
corners of your flower beds; they will re- 
pay you in exquisite fragrance. IfI can 
get time I have a row of asters and feel 
well repaid in the generous bloom they 
give in waning summer and autumn. 
Thenthe geranium bed—plant them all 
out in a “well prepared bed of good soil,” 
the ne’er do wells, the scraggy ones, the 
the sickly ones, and how they do take on 
new life and break into bloom! Making 
a flower garden is largely a matter of get- 
ting the seeds into the ground in the 
spring, that hone, nature will, ina great 
measure dothe rest. kai 
Yes, farmers’ wives raise flowers, even _ a 
though you may beable to have buta 
pansy bed under the kitchen window. Its 
influence will be that of good; and as 
your children journey abroad Inthe world 
they will meet and recognize the flowers 
mothers loved and tended, and they will 
serve as a connecting link with home. — 
ANNA E, LANGDON, 
Sterlingville, N. Y. 
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Methods 


“Richardson’s New Method” 


‘The new edition. Revised, enlarged, and embody- 
ing the latest ideas in teaching, including Dr. William 
Mason’s celebrated system of Touch and Technics. 
The recognized standard among music teachers. 

00,000 of the old edition sold. American or foreign 
ngering. $3.00 


“New England Conservatory 
Method ” 


The official book of piano instruction in this famous 
--sehool. American or foreign fingering. Three 
parts, each $1.50; Complete $3.00. 


“Bellaks’ Analytical Method” 
Paper, 75 cents; Boards $1.00. 


“Peters’ Eclectic Piano Instructor” 
Over 300,000 of this standard work sold. $3.00 


“‘Miason’s Pianoforte Technics ” 
By Wm. Mason and W. S. B. Matthews. $2.50 


_ “Mason and Hoadley’s System for 


Beginners ” 
American or foreign fingering. $3.00 


Any book sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
Descriptive Circulars on application. 


Oliver Ditson Company 


_ 453-463 Washington St., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO.,N. Y. J. E. DITSON & CO., Phila, 


THE SQUASH BORER. 
Beautiful, but depraved, would be the 


- verdict of twelve bright jurymen sitting in 


judgment on this insect. The adult 
squash borer is a moth, with brown or 
blackish brown body and front wings, 
tinged with olive green, the hind wings 
being transparent with a fringe of black- 
ish brown hairs. The prominent long 
hind legs, bright orange colored, char- 
acterize this moth from all others. 

This insect prefers the best varieties of 
squashes and is very apt to kill all the 
plants when they are grown upon a small 
scale. The females lay their eggs during 
the day, and mostly upon the stalk of the 
plant just below the ground, whenever 
cracks enable them to do so. The larvae 
which hatch from these eggs burrow in- 
to the stalks, and soon kill the plants. 
As a large number of eggs are produced 
by each female the damage caused is 
quite great. The life history of this in- 
sect may be given in a few words: Moths 
appear early in June, and continue to lay 
eggs until the middle of July. Eggs hatch 
in twelve to fifteeft days. The larvae live 
in the stems till September, burrow in the 
ground two inches and spin a tough 
cocoon, in which they hybernate and 
change, to pupe in spring, when the 
moths appear, usually in early morning, 


and fly about during the hottest part of © 


the day, becoming sluggish toward even-- 
ing. Frequently they sleep upon the 
upper surface of the leaf. 

The squash borer is not readily com- 
batted, and most of the remedies pro- 
posed have more or less failed, Professor 
John B. Smith, who has paid especial at- 
tention to this insect in New Jersey, gives 


fertilize heavily and evenly, not in the 
hills only. 2.—Plant the land to summer 
squashes as early in the season as pos- 
sible. If the fruit can be marketed to 
advantage, a full set can be planted, if 
not, a few rods only will answer as traps. 
3.—Plant the Hubbards, or other main 
crop, as late as advisable without risking 
the crop, making the hills between those 
of the early varieties. 4—Keep a look- 
out for the moth toward evening, kill all 
that are found sitting on the leaves. 5.— 
When the late varieties need the ground 
remove the vines carefully, so that the 
borers remain in the vines. These should 
be destroyed with the larve contained in 
them. 6.—As the late vines begin to run 
well they should be covered at the fourth 
joint, so that suckers can be sent down. 
7.—As soon as the crop 1s made the vines 
should be removed and destroyed, so as 
to prevent the borers from maturing.— 
Dr. Otto Lugger in the Market Garden. 
Paaey 

ELM TIMBER FOR BicycLE Rims.—The 
so-called Blue Rock elm of Wisconsin is 
largely used for bicycle rims. <A bicycle 
factory at Plymouth, Indiana, is said to 
have out a contract for 3,000,000 feet of 
this wood. The wood combines lightness 
and flexibility with strength. This partic- 
ular elm is undoubtedly a variety of the 
American or white elm. 


* 
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FLOWER CULTURE AT RAILWAY STA- 


TIONS.—Prizes to the amount of $1,000, 
offered by the Midland Railway Company 
of England, to the station keepers along 
their route, resulted in 200 entries for 
competition. By this means the stations 
along the course were beautiful. 
*°% 
Eggs from Green Bones. 

There are few poultry raisers who do not appreci= 
ate the great value of green cut bone as an egg pro- 
ducer. ~“F. W. Mann Co., Milford, Mass., have 
recently put upon the market a new improved green 
bone cutter at a price within the reach of everyone. 
The owners of the smallest flocks can now obtain a 
supply of green cut bone at a nominal cost, The cut- 
ter isvery powerful and cuts all kinds of bones easily 
and rapidly. Pronounced by scores of poultrymen to 
be just what has long been needed. At the price it 
wil! pay for itself ina short time. The manufacturers 
are thoroughly reliable. 


CONSUMPTION 


To THE Eprror—Please inform your read- 
ers that I have a positive remedy for the 
above named disease By its timely use 
thousands of hopeless cases have been per- 
manently cured. If shall be glad to send 
two bottles of my remedy free to any of your 
readers who have consumption if they will 
send me their expressand post office address. 
T.A.Slocum, M.C., 183 Pearl St. ,New York, 


CORPUS LEAN 
Will reduce fat at rate of 10 to 15 lbs. 
per month without injury to health. 
Send 6c. in stamps for sealed circulars 
covering testimonials. L.E. Marsh Co. 
2815 Madison Sq., Philada., Pa. 


If 


Mt le ie te ale ae is eae as ate a 
Once in awhile there i's 
“ Something New Under the Sun’? 


and WE HAVE IT!! 
Rubba Button 


HOSE SUPPORTER. 


THE ROUND RIB LOOP AND CUSHIONED STUD 


CREATE A VELVET GRIP, 
THAT ON HOSIERY OF FINEST SILK 
I 


. 


Se 
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Guaranteed Durable! 

Will Hold all Kinds of 
Hosiery ! 

Will Not Wear, Tear, or 
become Unfastened ! 


nt 


WILL NEITHER CUT NOR SLIP. 


{ 
Ask for Them at the Stores, 

If not found, a sample pair 
of Ladies’ Safety Fin-Top 
Hose Supporters, made from 
Lisle Web (white or black), 
will be mailed on receipt of 
25 cents in stamps or silver. 


V is 


Descriptive Circular free on 
applicatian, 


Address the Manufacturers, 
George Frost Company, 
551 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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Fo eaeenies Chester White, 
Jersey Red & Poland China 
Pigs. Jersey, Guernsey & Hol- 
stein Cattle. Thoronghbred 
Sheep, Fancy Poultry, Hunting 
and House Dogs. Catalogue, 


-ochranville, Chester Oo., Pae 


~4 


4 A NAM E on 50 Fringed Hidden Name 
i if A & Motto Cards, all 

} > new 
BE Lics xAng Pen & Holder, Jap. Handker’f,@ 2 a 
Ring, Game of Happy-Go-Lucky, (size 16x18), ki eh 470 SampleCards 
Scrap Pictures, Verses, and Agents Outfit, all ae 10 cents. Address 
GLEN OARD O0., NORTH HAVEN, CONN. 


Turn this sketch on end and see the new adjustable 
PLANT ROD FOR WINDOWS. Secure. 
Beautiful. Get circular and see how it works. 
W. H.: DICK, Mfr., DANSVILLE, N. Ve 


RU aa ge TE SE EE REE BES TT ee 

Like a permanent posi- 

U tion and $140 month~ 

ly,ifso write us at once, 

We will send you full particulars Free, or a valuable 

sample of our goodsin Sterling Silver upon receipt 
of Five ‘Two cent stamps for postage, etc. Address 

Standard Silver Ware Co., Boston, Masse 


“Q@HILL:—He Pays the Express.33. 


#4 (8k, GOLD PLATE WATCH 


at Ladies’or Genta’ Size, Cur THIS OUT and serd it tous 
8 with your name and address, and we willsend you 
Uthis watch by express for examination A Guarantee 
for & yearsand a handsome chain and charm goes 
@ withitfree Youexamineit andifyouthink ita bar- 
MY gain pay $2.50. It is beautifully engraved and war- 
Nie ya ranted the best time-keeper in the world for the money 
NewS andequalin appearance to a genuine solid gold watch 


ILL & CO., WHOLESALE JEWELERS, 207 STATE ST., CHICAGO. 
BY STEAM — 


EN With the MODEL 


= Excelsior Incubator. 


Simple, Perfect, Self-Regu- 
tating. Thousands in success- 
7 | fuloperation. Guaranteed to 
i? hatch a larger percentage of, 
fertile eggs at less cost than 
any other Hatcher. Lowest 
priced first-class Hatcher 
made. GEO. H. STAHL, 
114012258. 6th St., Quincy, Ii}. 


Circulars free. 
= Send 6c. for 
Illus. Catalogue. 


ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS. 
Simply stopping the fat producing 
effects of food. Thesupply being stopped, 
the natural working of the system draws 
on the fat and reduces weight at once. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 


THE STANDARD PENS OF THE WORLD. 
Numbers 303, 404, 604 E. F., 332, 601 E. F., 1044, and stubs 1008, 1045, and others, 
Highest Awards, Paris Exposition, 1878 and 1889, and Chicago, 1893. 
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much in this special vor as in ‘keoplae ee 
the great tide of insect life down to a 
The examination of the 
food of the blackbirds has shown that — 
they do a good share of this work, and — 
are therefore most emphatically useful - 


BLACKBIRDS AND THEIR FOOD. 

The year book of the Department of 
Agriculture, for 1895 recently issued treats 
on many subjects of interest to farmers 
and horticulturists. One of these is en- 
titled “The Blackbirds and Their Food.” 
This subject is very carefully and fully 
treated, giving very fullinformation in re- 
gard to the diet of these birds, and the 
damage they cause, if any, to the growing 
crops. Our space admits only of the in- 
troduction, describing the birds and their 
migratory habits, and of the conclusions 
reached after a full examination of the 
subject: 

Throughout the Eastern States and 
Mississippi Valley the grackle or crow 
blackbird is one of the most familiar and 
conspicuous birds. It appears in spring 
and early summer about farmhouses and 
villages, whero it finds its favorite nesting 
places. Five different kinds occur within 
our borders, but the present paper is con- 
cerned only with the common purple 
grackle (Quiscalus qguiscula) and its two 
subspecies, the bronzed grackle (Qwts- 
calus g. @neus) and the Florida grackle 
(Outscalus gq. agl@us). The purple 
grackle is abundant in the region east of 
the Alleghanies as far north as New 
York, and is found sparingly in New 
England. The Florida grackle is dis- 
tributed over the region extending from 
the coast of South Carolina southward 
into the peninsula of Florida and, west- 
ward to Louisiana. The bronzed grackle 
occupies the Mississippi Valley and 
Great Plains as far west as the Rocky 
Mountains, ranges northward to Great 
Slave Lake and southern Newtoundland, 
and east to the coast of southern New 
England. ; 

In Canada and the northern United 
States the crow blackbird is only a sum- 
mer resident, but in the Southern States 
it is present throughout the year,-and in 
winter its numbers are increased by mil- 
lions of migrants from the north which 
find here a congenial winter home. . It 
does not occur south of the Gulf States, 
and stragglers have been found during 
the cold months as far north as Illinois, 
and even Minnesota. 

At the first approach of spring, the 
crow blackbirds begin to move north- 
ward, closely following the retreat of 
winter. During the summer months they 
cover the whole of the United States east 
of the Rocky Mountains, except New 
England, though they are most plentifully 
distributed over the great grain-raising 
states of the northwest. In New England 
crow blackbirds are of local occurrence. 

They are tolerably abundant in Con- 
necticut, but in the more northern states 
breed in certain favored localities only, 
and are entirely absent from large areas. 

In the northern United States the 
southern movement begins about the end 
of September, although the habit of col- 
lecting in flocks immediately after the 
breeding season confirms the belief that 
the birds disappear from many localities 
during the month of August. It thus ap- 
pears that their stay in the northern part 
of the country is limited to the six warm- 


est months of the year; hence whatever 
they do that is either beneficial or injur- 
ious must be accomplished during that 
time. In thesouth on the contrary, they 
are found throughout the year, and in 
largely increased numbers during the 
winter. Fortunately. however, this is not 
the season of growing crops, so that the 
damage done is principally confined to 
the pilfering of grain left standing in the 
shock. It is probable, however, that at 
this season they feed largely on weed 
seeds, mast, and waste grain scattered in 
the field. 
SUMMARY. 

It appears that if the mineral element 
be rejected as not properly forming a part 
of the diet, the food of the crow blackbird 
for the whole year consists of animal and 
vegetable matter in nearly equal propor- 
tions. Ofthe animal portion twenty-three 
twenty-fourths are insects, and ofthe in- 
sects five-sixths are noxious species. The 
charge that the blackbird is a habitual 
robber of other birds’ nests seems to be 
disproved by the stomach examinations. 

Of the vegetable foodit has been 
found that corn constitutes half and other 
grain one-fourth. Oats are seldom eaten 
except in April and August, and wheat 
in July and August. Fruit is eaten in 
such moderate quantities that it has no 
economic importance, particularly in view 
of the fact that so little belongs to culti- 
vated varieties. 

The farmer whose grain is damaged, i: 
not wholly ruined, by these birds may at- 
tempt to count his loss in dollars and 
cents, but the good services rendered by 
the same birds earlier in the season can 
not be estimated with sufficient precision 
for entry on the credit side of the ledger. 
Thoughtful students of nature have ob- 
served that there is a certain high-water 
mark of abundance for every race or 
species beyond which it can not rise 
without danger of encroaching upon and 
injuring other species, not even except- 
ing man. This is true of every species in 
nature, whether it be one which, at its 
normal abundance, is beneficial to. man 
or otherwise. To no group does this ap- 
ply with more force than to the insects, 
many species of which frequently exceed 
their ordinary bounds and spread des- 
truction among crops. The same argu- 
ment applies to the birds. However use- 
ful they may be in a general way, there 
is dangerons that they may become too 
numerous. While the destruction ot a 
noxious insect is greatly to any bird’s 
credit, still it is believed that the princi- 
pal value of the useful bird lies not so 
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3 At night, put your clothes to soak with Soapine, according to directions, and in the 
morning you will find the hard part of your washing done. 
through the night while you rest. Magical ineffect. Perfectly safe to use. 


It is KENDALL MBG. CO.’S Trade Mark. 
Established 1827. 
¥, ¥ 


e A WHALE ON EVERY PACKAGE, 


Washing Powder, 
will bring you 
oP was arent in good fortune 

using Aladdin’s H 
Wonderful Lamp Without 


proper level. 


birds. .This does not mean that they do 


no harm, or that they should be per- — 
mitted to do all the harm they wish with- — 


out restraint. It ia not probable that the 
grain eaten by blackbirds under ordinary 


circumstances occasions much loss to the 
farmer, because so much of it consists of 


scattered or waste kernels. When, how- 
ever, they descend upon a corn or "wheat 
field in flocks of hundreds or thousands 
they inflict a real damage; and this sim- 
ply shows that the species is too abundant 
and ought to be reduced, or that the birds 
have assembled from all the surrounding 
country and have become too crowded 
in one restricted locality. In either case 
the farmer should protect himself by any 
practical means and should not submit 
quietly to being robbed merely from a 
sentimental idea of the bird’s past or 
probable future usefulness. If the crop 
and the birds’ lives can both be saved, 
well and good; but if not, let the extreme 
penalty be paid. 

Upon the whole, crow blackbirds are 


so useful that no general war of exter-— 


mination should be waged against them. 
While it must be admitted that at times 
they injure crops, such depredations can 
usually be prevented. On the other hand, 
by destroying insects they do incalculable 
good. 


% 
* * 


CORK TREES GROWING IN 
GEORGIA. 

A Georgia correspondent of the Gal- 
veston News says: About.thirty-five years 
ago several young cork trees were sent 
here by the government and set out to 
test their adaptability to this climate. 
Three or four are yet living, but the 
largest one is in the front yard of the 
Jackson House, being two feet or more in 
diameter. Last week it was stripped of 
its bark around the trnnk under the direc- 


tion of Colonel Richard L. Warthen, who ~ 


manifests great interest in trees of all 
varieties, and samples of the cork will be 
forwarded tothe Agricultural Department 
at Washington and to the Atlanta Exposi- 
tion. The bark, or cork, is two and a half 
inches thick, and is good material. Col- 
onel Warthen, who has studied the matter 
closely, is confident that this is the first 
tree that cork has ever been taken from, 
in the United States. 
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"THE TUBEROUS BEGONIA. 
> AST spring I ordered a red tuberous 
begonia, a plant which I had never 
before seen. The root or tuber was about 
the size of a chestnut. Which is the 
upper side of it was my question, as I ex- 
amined it. I filled a box, a foot square 
and six inches deep, with fine black dirt 
from the cowyard, planted the tuber and 
set the box on the ground where the 
shade of the house cut off the sun at 2 p.m, 
Giving it a little time to start, I then 
carefully dug it up and found, as I sus- 
pected, I had set it in upside down. (The 
flat side covered with the remains of roots 
is the upper surface.) So, turning it over, 
it was soon up. It grew, but very slowly> 
and sometime in August part of its leaves 
turned black and rotted, the discolored 
portions falling out at once. Without 


knowing much of the cause I laid it to 
wetting the leaves while a hot sun was 


TUBEROUS BEGONIA, 
shining. Then I moved the box to the 
stoop where, between a huge bitter sweet 
; vine and a great chrysanthemum, it had 
less sun, and here its first flowers began 
to open. Finally, I put it on a shelf across 
a south window in the house, a few feet 


from the kitchen range, and here it has 
grown more in two or three weeks than 


in all summer out of doors, either because 
it has got ready to grow or, more prob- 
ably, because it likes the climate better, 
lam rather skeptical about the out-door 
qualities of this plant in this latitude. I 
had almost said if you have but one plant 
_  letit be a tuberous begonia, but as there 
are two or three or more flowering plants 
I have not yet seen I will merely say it is 
a splendid flower, which should be grown 
by every one. Every flowering branch, 
so far, bears one male and two female 
flowers, the latter somewhat smaller and 
coming from beneath the male. Their 
yellow stigmas are not unlike the 
golden anthers of the male, but there is 
no mistaking their red three-ringed seed 
vessels. No catalogue artist, perhaps, 
ever drew the buds of this plant, but these 
are as pretty as the flowers, besides last- 
ing longer. An open cup, pink and trans- 
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weer holds the buds; they are of the 
brightest ruby red, from the very first, 
when only a speck in size; finally the 
male bud is as large and almost as round 
as a half dollar, looking like a bivalve sea 
shell on a gracefully, drooping stem, long 
before it has thought of opening. The 
leaves, like those of other begonias, are 
thick and strong, and the leafstalks and 
stem almost mossy with hairs. 

Canasaraga, N. Y. E. S. GILBERT. 
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ASPARAGUS IN WINTER TIME. 

It takes very little heat to start aspara- 
gus into growth, and occasionally it is 
desirable to replace beds of old plants 
with young ones. In this case the old 
roots*can be taken up and placed ina 
cellar, or even a frame where they can be 
protected from frost, and the asparagus 
sprouts will come into use a month or two 
before they can be obtained from the open 
ground. They can be set very closely 
together so that large amounts of 
asparagus shoots can be obtained from a 
comparatively small space; but these 
roots usually are not considered of much 


‘value after one crop has been taken from 


them in this way. Rhubarb roots can be 


" made to produce early stalks in much the 


same manner.—Weehan’s Monthly. 
PERPETUAL OR TWICE BEARING 
RASPBERRIES. 


A blackcap raspberry called the Gault 
Perpetual is being offered in the trade, 
and the claim is made for. it that it will 
continue to bear through the fall season. 
Our own experience with so-called ever- 
bearing raspberries is that they bear the 
main crop, which is apt to be a small one, 
at the usual time, and then a few ber- 
ries, not enough at a time to be of much 
use, continue to develop and color for 
several weeks, but these late fruits are 
never sweet or well flavored as those 
borne at the usual season. We have dif- 
ferent kinds of fruits enough for all sea- 
sons without trying to make one kind 
greatly lengthen out its time of maturity. 


FREE TO INVALID LADIES. 


A lady who suffered for years with uterine troubles, 
Masteceniaie, leucorrhea and otherirregularities, finally 
found a safe and simple home treatment that completely 
cured her without the aid of medical attendance. She 
will send it free with full instructions how to use it, to 
any suffering woe ce yas name and address to 


. HupNuT, South Bend, Ind, 
$5 25 sample and terms free. Try us. 
CHIDESTER & SON, 28 Bond St., 
I PE TEE SRS ET ee ee TA Se 
As revised and adopted by the 
American Whist Congress; 
Serie) ew with rules for KALAMAZOO 


DUPLICATE WHIST, sent to any address. Send 2cstamp 
Ihling Bros. & Everard, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Thomas P, Simpson, Washington 
D.C. No attorney’s "fee until pat- 
ent obtained. Write for Inven- 
tor’s Guide, 


Agent’s profit per month. Will prove it or 
pay forfeit. New Article just out. <A $1.50 


New York. 
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Beecham’s pills for consti- 


Get the 
book at your druggist’s and 


pation 10% and 25¢, 


go by it. 
Annual sales more than 6,000,000 bores, 
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L. E. MARSH & CO, Madison Sq., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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No need of it. The Faultle 
Quaker will do it for you and 
Save time, hands, dishes, money, 
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scalded hands, 
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The QUAKER NOVELTY CO., Salem, 0. 
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ai By feeding green cut bone, the greatest 
egg producing food in the world. Better 
/ than medicine and cheaper than grain. # 


ft ‘Mann sBoneCutter 


a “3 before you pay for it. 


Send Stamp for CATALOGUE 
and special prices on - - = 


ALL KINDS OF 


GUNS, &c. 


CHAS. J. GODFREY, 11 Warren St. 
New York,N.Y. P.O. Box 1649. 


VICKS FALL CATALOGUE 


Contains full description of and instructions how 
and when to plant all varieties of FALL BULBS. 
Free on application. Order now. 

JAMES VICK’S SONS, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Capital, $2,500,000. When yousee our warrant on rolls you may know 
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AMERICAN WRINGER COMPANY, 99 Chambers Street, New York. 
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FARMERS’ GARDENS. 

When you visit the garden of the aver- 
age farmer, you are less apt to be struck 
with what you find there than with what 
you fail to find. The thing likely to im- 
press you is the fact that any one should 
be willing to do without so many vege- 
table luxuries that might be growing in 
abundance at his door. The great need 
of our gardens is a greater variety and 
choicer kinds. 

Every year, early in their season, we see 
piles of tender asparagus, green onions, 
lettuce and radishes at the market places 
for the use of the town’s people. But do 
our farmers have them in abundance? 


We who till the soil are surely entitled to, 


its best gifts, and are in position to ob- 
tain them so much easier than are our 
city friends, and may have them in so 
much fresher, better condition. 

The cabbage is so common that it has 
become a prominent feature in the same- 
ness of the garden patches along the 
country roads; but its cousin, the cauli- 
flower, a much superior vegetable, is 
rarely seen there. Yet it is a hardy plant, 
and we mny have it in all its crispy fresh- 
ness for the simple outlay of a few hours 
of labor and the expense of a few seeds. 
Yes, the seeds are high-priced I know,and 
that is the bugbear with some of us. But 
a few seeds go a long ways, and what are 
left over are good for the next year. 

Egg plant is almost unknown in the 
farm gardens of Minnesota, but for no 
good reason that I am able tosee. The 
Early Dwarf Purple will mature in this 
climate and be ready for the table by the 
first of August. It thrives in our rich soil 
and yields abundantly. It is a plant, too, 
that will standa good deal of drought—a 
thing in its favor we are all prepared to 
appreciate. We may save our own seed, 
so the expense is only of labor after get- 
ting a start. 

The varieties of beans for the garden 
are almost numberless. Among them all, 
none is superior to the rich Limas when 
taken fresh from the bush: If too much 
trouble to get poles for the running varie- 
ties,we now have three or four Limas that 
need no poles. The largest of these, 
Burpee’s Bush Lima, is really a fine bean. 
It needs a season rather longer than ours 
in which to do its best; but I have had 
no difficulty in getting the beans to ripen 
perfectly for seed, during the past three 
years. Henderson’s Bush Lima is a 
smaller bean; but I believe it to be some- 
what hardier and a few days earlier than 
Burpee’s. 

The different kinds of melons do not 
receive half the attention they deserve. 
Hundreds of carloads are shipped into 
our state every summer, when we might 
easily grow our own melons. To me 
there is no great degree of satisfaction in 
the large, coarse-grained melon that was 
packed green and has been shipped one 
or two hundred miles, bruised in hand- 
ling, broiled in the sun and held in dealer’s 
hands until the germs of decay and even 
of disease, have established a foothole. 
At the side of such, place a few of our 
choicest home-grown melons, fresh from 
the vines and make a test of their com- 
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parative merits. Then see if you do not 
wish that the Southern melon, which cost 
you near the price of a bushel of wheat, 
had fallen into the hands of some friendly 
darkey (instead of a shipper), and that 
you had grown ahundred melons where 
the bushel of wheat was harvested. 

There is constant improvement going 
on in the line of vegetables, as well as 
elsewhere. We are too apt toset our 
heart on some old variety and cling to it 
until the wide-awake portion of the world 
has passed far ahead of us with something 
better. Itisto our interest to keep an 
eye open for new things, and to make an 
occasional trial of them, even if they do 
not turn out exactly as the seedman’s 
colored plates represent them. 

It costs so little in either time or money 
to test a new vegetable. Itis quité dif- 
derent from putting money into unknown 
trees for an apple orchard, where years 
of care and waiting must pass before the 
result is known. Of course,a feverish 
haste to grab at everything advertised as 
a novelty might be as bad as getting into 
the narrowest of ruts. It is only a wisely 
discriminating outlook for better varieties 
that is here recommended, where it may 
take the place of an oyster-like content- 
ment with inferior things—C. Z. Aiill, in 
Miunesota Horticulturist. 


MY WI FE Can Not See How You Do It For the Monty. 
Buy the Oxford Improved SINGER Sewing Machine, witha ~ 

$9 00 complete set of attachments and guaranteed for 10 years, 

2 Shipped anywhere on 30 days’ trial. No money required in ad- 

vance. 75,000 now in nse. World’s Fair Medal awarded. Buy from factory, 

save dealers’ and agents’ profit, Write to-day for our Large Free Catalogue, 
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DEAFNESS 


|| and Head Noises relieved by using 
i \\\ Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drums. 
" New scientific invention; different 
\j from all other devices. The only safe, 
\simple, comfortable and invisible 
yar Drum in the world, Helps where 
medical skill fails. No wire orstring 
attachment. Write for pamphlet, 
WILGOn EAR DRUM CO., 
«i rust Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 
OMlcess {iim Broadway, New York. ta 
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cotton won’t wash, boil or freeze out—all othees will. 
Carpets, dresses, capesand phe of allkinds © 
made to look like new. No failures with Tonk’s dyes; 
any one can use them. Send 40c, for 6 pkgs. or 10c. for one—any 
color. Big pay to agents. Apply now and mention this paper, 

FRENCH DYE CoO., Vassar, Mich. y 
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instant relief of Catarrh ad and Head- 
ache. Cures Deafness, restores lost sense of smell. Sixty 
years on the market. ,All Druggists sell it. 25c. per 
bottle. F, C./KEITH, Mfr., Cieyeland, 0, 


We will send by mail this 
eautiful Friendship Ring, 
warranted 18 k. Solid Rolled 
old, and our grand Catalogue 
of Jewelry, all for Eight Cents, Postage stamps tak 
Pin to your letter a piece of paper size of ring 
Addr LYNN & CO., 48 Bond Street, New York, 
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Gentlemen, using or selling 
“Old Reliable Plater.” On 
practical way to replate rusty an 
worn knives, forks, spoons, ete 
=| quickly done by dipping in melted 
metal, No experience, polishing 
or machinery. Thick plate at one 
operation; lasts 5 to 10 years; fine 
. finish when taken from the plater. 
ill | Every family has plating to do. 
Plater sells readily. Profits large. 
W. P. Harrison & Co., Columbus,0, 
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Hundreds convinced. Cataracts can be absorbed. 
Diseased eyes or lidssaid to be incurable cured at 
our Sanitarium (or by mail). The most humane 
and successful treatment in the world. No 
knife, no risk, Pamplet free and should be in every 
family. ‘‘Don’t miss it. 

Address Sanitarium, Glens Falls, N.Y. ~ 
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$3.25. In hand- 
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In many parts of India the flowers of a 
aponaceous tree, Bassia latifolia or mah- 
ah, form a really important article of 
food. These blossoms, which are succu- 
ent and very numerous, fall at night in 
large quantities from the tree, and are 
gathered early in the morning and eaten 
‘raw. They have a sweet but sickly taste 
and odor. They are likewise dried in the 
sun and sold in the bazars. The Bheels 
_dry them and store them as astaple article 
f food, and so important are they con- 
sidered for this purpose that when in ex- 
-peditions for the punishment of or sub- 
ction of these tribes, when unruly, a 
_ threat is made by the invading force to 
cut down their Bassia trees, the menace 
most commonly insures their submission. 
__. Anardent spirit like whisky is distilled 
from these flowers, and is consumed in 
_ large quantities by the natives of Guzerat, 
etc. The Parsees and hill people eat the 
_ flowers both raw and cooked, often with 
the addition of grain, and also make 
-sweetmeats of them. A single tree will 
afford fron: 200 to 4oo pounds of the 
_ flowers. 
_ The blossoms of another species, B. 
_ longifolia, are employed in a similar man- 
ner by the natives of Malabar and Mysore, 
where it abounds, They are either dried 
and roasted and then eaten or are bruised 
and boiled to a jelly and made into small 
balls, which are sold or exchanged for 
fish, rice and various sorts of small grain. 
The flowers of the Judas tree, Cercis 
_ Siliquastrum, of Europe, have an agree- 
able acid taste and are sometimes mixed 
with salads or made into fritters with bat- 
ter, and the flower buds are pickled in 
vinegar. The flowers of the American 
_ species , C. Canadensis, the red bud, are 
used by the French Canadians in salads 
and pickles. 
The flowers of the Abutilon esculen- 
tum, dencao de deos,are used in Brazil as 
- a boiled vegetable. _ 
—— The flowers of Moringa pterygosperma, 
the horseradish tree, are eaten by the na- 
tives of India in their curries, 
; The large and showy flowers of Tro- 
~ pzeolum majus, the Indian cress or nas- 
 turtium, are frequently used along with 
_ the young leaves asasalad. They have 
a warm taste, not unlike that of the com- 
- mon cress, and it is from this circumstance 
that the plant has obtained the name of 
 nasturtium. 

___ The young calices of Dillenia scabrella, 
and D. speciosa, whlch are swollen and 
fleshy, have a pleasantly acid taste and 
are used by the inhabitants of Chittagong 
and Bengal in their curries and also for 
making jelly. 
ae The flowers of Rhododendron aboreum 
~ are eaten by the hill people of India, and 

are made into a jelly by the European 

visitors. Yet poisonous properties are 
usually ascribed: to the species of this 
genus, and it has been said that the R. 
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symptoms of poisoning described as hav- 
ing attacked the Greek soldiers in the 

_ famous retreat of the ten thousand. 
The flower buds of Zygophyllum Fa- 
_ bago are used as a substitute for capers, 

and the flowers of Melianthus major, a 

plant of the same order, are so full of 
_ honey that the natives of Good Hope, 
where the plant grows wild, obtain it for 
food by shaking the branches, when it 
falls in a heavy shower. 

Coccoloba uvifera is remarkable from 
the peculiarity of the calyx, which be- 
comes pulpy and of a violet color, 
whence the plant is called the seaside 
grape. The pulpy calyx has an agreeable 
acid flavor and is edible. 

The flower stalks of Hovenia dulcis 
become extremely large and succulent 
and are used in China as a fruit. Itis 
said that in flavor they resemble a ripe 
pear. 

The flowers of the pumpkin were 
cooked and eaten by some of the tribes 
of the American Indians, especially by 
the Aztecs, by whom they were highly 
esteemed. 

The cauliflower, which has been known 
from remote antiquity, differs in a remark- 
able manner from all the other varieties 
of the eabbage tribe, whose leaves and 
stalks alone are used for culinary pur- 
poses. Instead of the latter being used, 
the flower buds and fleshy flower stalks, 
which form themselves into a firm cluster 
or head varying from four to eight or 
more inches in diameter, here become the 
edible portion and one of the greatest of 
vegetable delicacies. 

The flower buds of Capparis spinosa, a 
plant which grows on walls, etc., in the 
south of Europe, are pickled in vinegar 
in Italy and form what are commonly 
known as capers. These are chiefly im- 
ported from Sicily, though the plant is 
largely cultivated in some parts of 
France. 

The cloves of commerce are the unex- 
panded flower buds of Caryophyllus aro- 
maticus (Myrtacez,) a small evergreen, 
native of the Moluccas, but cultivated in 
several parts of the East and West Indies. 
Before the expansion of the flowers,which 
are produced in branched panicles at the 
extremity of the branches and are ofa 
delicate peach color, the buds are col- 
lected by hand, or else sheets.or mats are 
spread under the tree and the buds 
brought down by beating it with sticks. 
They are cleaned and then dried in the 
sun. A uniform brown color is imparted 
by slightly smoking them over a wood 
fire. The flower buds of Calyptranthes 
aromaticus, another plant of the same 
order, may be advantageously substi- 
tuted. 

The flower buds and the berries of the 
myrtle, Myrtus communis, were eaten as 
spices by the ancients, and are sjill used 
in Tuscany instead of pepper. 

Long -Pepper is furnished by the imma- 
ture spikes of flowers of Chavica Rox- 
burghii, which are gathered and dried in 
the sun. In chemical composition and 
qualities it resembles ordinary black pep- 
per and contains piperine. 
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ANOTHER POINT OF VIEW. 
Isee that Old Durham rushesinto_print to 
air his views on the fence question. He seems 
to be perfectly cowed by elasticity, I 
think thatPage fence a saucy,impudent thing, 
always amswering back in the most ag- 
gravating manner. Then you never know 
just where to find it. Now that “just as good 
as Page” suits me, It never ‘‘kicks’ at any- 
thing, and if it’s absolutely necessary to go 
through it, one can do it, so there! 
[Signed.] OLD BRINDLE Cow. 
Address, 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


FITS CURED 


(From U. 8. Journal of Medicine.) 


h 


~ Prof. W. Il.Peeke,who makes aspecialty of Epilepsy, 


has without doubt treated and cured more cases than 
any living Physician; hissuccessisastonishing. We 
have heard of cases of 20 years’ standing cured by him. © 
He publishesa valuable work on this disease which he 
sends with a large bottle of his absolute cure, free te 
any sufferer who may send their P.O. and Expressade 
dress. We advise anyone wishing a cure to address, 
Prof. W, H. PEEKH, F. D., 4 Cedar St., New York 
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Original and Only Genuine. 

4\ SAFE, always reliable.LADIES ask Druggist 

smal) for Chichester's English Diamond Brand in 

As Re Red and Gold metallic boxes, sealed with 
Druggists, or send 4e;1n stamps for particulars, tes- 
 timonials and *‘Relief for Ladies,” in letter, by 
) return Mail. 10,000 Testimonials. Name Paper 
Ohichester ChemicalOo.,MadisonSquare, 
Sold by all Local Druggists, Philada., Pa. 
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SOAP 
PIMPLES. perfections of the Skin, 


BY FAR THE BEST 
treated by regular regiatered specialists. 
JOHN H. WOODBURY 127 W. 42d St., N. ¥. wy 
Branches: Boston, Phila.,Chicago, St. Louis. 
160 page book onthe Skin and Scalp,fora stamp, 
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Ask your Stationer for 
Attics Vagons, Carts, Harness, Mills, Engine Boilers 


gerous substitutions and imitations, At 
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Booklet free. 


‘“THE CORRECT’’ SCORE MARKER. 
It pleases everybody. 
W.F. BULKELEY, Cleveland, 0. 
Blacksmith and Farm Tools, Safes, Seales, and 1000 nse« 
ful Articles. List free.CHICAGO SCALE CO. Chicago, Ill. 
When writing to advertisers, mention Vick’s Magazine, 
S PEX BIG MONEY IN SPECTACLES. Send for 


our Optical Catalogue—just out. New goods, 
When writing to advertisers, mention Vick’s Magazine. 
DO YOU LOSE 


good, Not so with our 
Novelty Knife 
where you can be 
found, also identi- 
transparent composition, more beautiful than pearl. 
Beneath the handles are placed your name and ad- 
razor steel, workmanship perfect and a printed war- 
ranty is sent with each knife, 


Cut prices. F.E. BAILEY, CHICAGO, 
HOW OFTE 
YOUR KNIFE? 
It tells the finder 
Ss) . fies you in case of 
dress, photo of mother or friend, society emblems, 
Two bladed knife, men’s, $1 to $1.75, 3 blades $1.60to 


Once usually—then it’s gone for 
who you are and 
accident. The handle is made of an indestructible, 
celebrities, etc. Bladesare hand forged from the finest 
$2.50, 2 bladed, boys’, 75 cents, ladies $1 to $1.76, For 


each photo 25 cents additional. Handsome Christmas 
presents, Catalogue free. Send cash with order, 


Agents Wanted. Address retail department, 
NOVELTY CUTLERY CO., Box 197, Canton, O. 
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. own, appreciated their pleasure. She 
—nothing but Water. ; That's all you nth when an invalid, looking back over 
need with Pearline. Don't use her life: “TI have always loved plants; 
any soap with it. If what we those that were given to me and those I 
claim is true, that Pearline is bought at a greenhouse were always dear, ~ 
better than soap the’ soap but the ones I grew myself were dearer. 
’ 
doesn’t have a chance to do 


{ never had any children, and this satis- 


the package. Then you'll 


most economical way of washing and cleaning. 


any work. 
way. Besides, some soaps might 
cause trouble—and you'd lay 
it to Pearline. 
+ Pearline’s very best work till 
you use it just as directed on 
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PLANTS FOR SOUVENIRS. 
GROWING plant that speaks to us 
of a visit, or a journey is a pleasant 

possession. Pressed flowers suggest a 
happy experience,but with their dry leaves 
and faded colors, they can do little more, 
and if one happens to be in a gloomy 
mood, when looking at them, their mes- 
Sage is not a cheerful one; they seem to 
say: “ Your pleasant time is behind you; 
it has gone with your freshness and 
beauty.” But the growing plant helps to 
bring the past into the present, and ina 
measure to keep its pleasures alive. 

Surely the joy of a visit has not wholly 
gone, when in your garden, you see the 
bright faces of the pansies and daisies you 
have brought home as _ souvenirs; or 
breathe the fragrance of the artemesia 
and rose geraniums that came with them. 

I have in mind a pretty garden, that con- 
stantly speaks to its owner of her journeys 
and visits. It has only pleasant words to 
say. There are evergreens from the 
White mountains. How many beautiful 
pictures do they suggest? 

There is an ivy from Mount Vernon, 
that furnishes a text for a lesson in history, 
for the children, who visit the garden. 
There isa barberry bush from the country 
home of a friend, that reminds its owner 
of the warm hospitality she received. It 
takes her back also to the early days of 
our country, when the only barberry 
bushes were seen growing in the old gar- 
dens. Other plants, as souvenirs, tell 
other stories. 

Not long agoI saw an English ivy many 
yards long that grew froma small cutting, 
picked in Chester, England. It travelled 
across the oceaninatrunk. Fora year 
it refused to grow, ungrateful for the 
kindest care. 

Persistent attention at last conquered 
its indifference, and, when it did become 
responsive, it soon repaid its owner for 
the trouble it had given her, 


Whenever she opens the door, it is a 
beautiful sight, and is ready to take her 
thoughts back to one of her happiest sum- 
mers. It does more than that, for it sug- 
gests the beautiful, old, massive Chester 
Cathedral, that dates back to the Norman 
kings. 

Cuttings can be carried a long distance 
if carefully protected. If a potato can be 
procured it is a good aid on the journey. 
The stems put into it are kept moist with- 
out injuring the other contents of the 
trunk. 

Cuttings brought home for souvenirs 
sometimes root easily, being willing to re- 
spond to a little kindness. Others are 
more obdurate; but some very difficult 
plants, like the lemon verbena and peri- 
winkle, that many think cannot be rooted 
outside of a greenhouse, have yielded to 
patient care. The following treatment 
has proved successful with both of the 
plants mentioned: Put the cuttings ina 
small pot and put the pot in a saucer. 
Keep the saucer partially filled with 
water and the plant covered with a elsss 
tumbler. One of my friends succeeds 
well in rooting cuttings in water. She 
finds a bottle is better for the purpose 
than a tumbler, possibly giving more 
warmth tojthe plant. She fills the glass 
when necessary, but does not change the 
water, thinking that when it grows stag- 
nant it helps the roots to form. Very 
soon after a root appears she pots the 
plant. 

Few could afford to send orders to a 
greenhouse large enough to furnish all 
their visitors with rooted plants for sou- 
venirs; but it is pleasant to multiply the 
plants one buys by rooting cuttings of 
them. The work is interesting, and the 
the gift has an added charm, being “a 
gift with the giver.” 

Any lover of plants; who begins to 
propagate them, finds a greater pleasure 
in gardening than ever before. 


fied the mother feeling.” 

If such plants have an added meaning, 
because they are souvenirs of pleasant 
journeys, Or visits, or of friends, they are, 
of all plants, the best. 

Bulbs and seeds, as well as growing 
plants, make good souvenirs for a parting 
guest, who is a lover of gardening. In 
making one’s collection in the spring or 
fall, it is pleasant to keep this thought in 
mind. EVELYN S. Foster. 

«x 

“Wuo is this Dr. Holmes?” asked a 
lady recently of a New England bookseller 
according to the Literary World. 

“Tve never heard of him, but his wife 
Mary J. Holmes, writes lovely books.” 

¥% 
A SLIGHT MISTAKE. 

One Sunday morning last winter a gentleman 
whose head was somewhat scant of hair, entered 
a drug store and purchased a carnation. The 
day being very cold he did not know where to 
put his pink to keep it from freezing,—if he put 
it in his buttonhole it would freeze; if he put 
it in his pocket it would get crushed. The 
thought came to him to put it in his hat. So 
into his hat it went. ee arrived at the 
church he-had forgotten his flower, and walked 
boldly up to a seat near the front, with the stem 
of the pink stuck in the hair at the back of his 


head and the flower part bobbing up and down 
over the bald portion of his cranium, That 
man says that the next time he wears a flower 
to church he will have a committee appointed to 
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tell him where to wear it. Fe Biel el Be 
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